








SEALO-SAN 


SERVES THEM ALL 


HEN you apply a Seal-O-San finish, you share its 
benefits with every one who enters your gym. Team, 
coach, crowd, janitor—Seal-O-San serves them all. 


You protect your team against pulled tendons, torn liga- 
ments, or sprained ankles because the 100% non-slippery Seal- 
O-San finish permits quick starts and stops without skid or fall. 


And because you coach an injury-free squad, you boost 
yourself along to a successful season. Teamwork improves 

.. plays “click” to ring up the points for victory . .. You help 
your janitor cut maintenance costs because the Seal-O-San 
finish keeps dirt and rubber burns on top of the floor .. . 
easily removed by a dustless mop—without costly scrubbing. 


You win the support of spectators because, on the beautiful, 4 


3. 


speedy Seal-O-San floor, you give them their money’s worth 
by displaying the brand of basketball everybody enjoys. 


Today, more than 5000 coaches enjoy the advantages offered 
by Seal-O-San. Why not apply it on your gym floor—now? 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketboll Digest? 
will be treasured by every coach in the 
country. i contains articles, diagrams, 
photos, and suggestions oh offense, 
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How to Light Football Fields 


To Attract More Spectators and Provide Better Playing Conditions 
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10%, over rated voltage - Le Dc floodlighted fields, also adds to the enjoy- 
ment of spectators by assuring them of seeing 
all the action of the game. 


How Benjamin Floodlighting meets key requirements 


Benjamin’s unique method of floodlighting 
best meets the important key requirement of 
correct football field lighting, by providing 
exceptional lighting not only on horizontal 
ground surfaces but, what is most important 
on vertical surfaces—the front, back and 
. sides of the players and all faces of the ball 
LAY-AREA” FLOODLIGHT “ELLIPTO-LITE” FLOODLIGHT . .. insuring the best seeing and protection 

- : from glare for players and spectators. 

The lighting layout illustrated on this page 
is one of many outstanding plans developed 
by Benjamin lighting engineers out of an 
experience in football field lighting which 
began eleven years ago, when Benjamin 
lighted, at Westville, Illinois, what was prob- 
ably the first high school night game ever 
played. You will find lighting layouts, in- 
stallation information, principles of illumina- 
tion design, and answers to every important 
question on floodlighting contained in the 
new Benjamin Football Floodlighting Man- 
ual. Also available without cost or obliga- 
tion are the services of your local Benjamin 
Distributor. and the Benjamin Engineering 
Department. Address the Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Illinois, or use the 
coupon below. 
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Light area represents a day’s energy output by a test subject during the training 
period before gelatine feedings were started. Dark area represents a day’s energy 
output by the same subject after gelatine feedings. In both cases the subject 
worked to the point of exhaustion. 


KNOX GELATINE (U.S.P.) TO FILL THE RESERVOIR OF MUSCULAR ENERGY 
* “Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine,” 40:157, 1939. 
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INCREASED ENDURANCE for 
ATHLETES from KNOX GELATINE 


Science Shows How toBuildUpEnergy Reserves! 


Research has discovered that the immediate source of muscular energy is phosphocrea- 
tine It has long been known that gelatine is an especially rich source of the food sub- 


stances which are converted in the body to phosphocreatine. 


Utilizing these facts, it has recently been demonstrated* that the feeding of as little as 
two ounces of gelatine daily to male subjects resulted in remarkable increases in the 
output of muscular energy. These findings are of particular importance to the athletic 
coach and trainer who desire to build up in the athlete a reserve store of muscular 
energy. Based upon sound scientific principles and laboratory tests, gelatine feeding 


should prove to be of practical value to athletes for increasing endurance. 


Knox Gelatine is 100% pure U. 8. P. Gelatine—85% protein in an easily 
digestible form—contains no sugar and should not be confused with 








factory-flavored, sugar-laden dessert powders. ‘‘ Concentrated” 
feedings of Knox Gelatine are easily prepared in appetizing 
form and are well tolerated. Send for formulas. 





KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES 
Dept. 494, Johnstown, New York 


Please send literature on use of Knox Gelatine for increased muscular 
energy. 




















RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 
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HOLLOW THREADED RIVET 
Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2 


The above construction we have had since 1923 and have used 

it to anchor spikes in our track shoes for the past 12 years. We 

believe it is the soundest construction yet produced for football 

Nite aaa or track shoes and with the above repair kit is the easiest to 

repair. 

DIRECTIONS FOR REPAIRING A RIDDELL TRACK SHOE OR A 
RIDDELL FOOTBALL SHOE WITH MALE CLEATS 


1. Read list of tools first. 

2. Take football shoe and ream off the flange or clinch (Fig. 1) of the 
rivet over the washer. This can be done by using drill (No. 10) 
either in a drill press or in a hand drill or in a carpenter’s brace as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

3. Pull shoe over the lower horn (No. 2, Fig. 4) so that the rivet that 

ou wish to knock out is over the hole in the lower horn of anvil. 

This can be located by putting knock-out punch (No. 6) through 
small hole in upper horn and shoving it down into hole or rivet 
which you wish to knock out, then knock out rivet. 

4. Take shoe off lower horn and put in a new hollow rivet by hand. 

5. Now pull shoe over upper horn (Fig. 5). 

6. Put guide tool marked “F” (No. 5) over this rivet and tap it to 
bring the rivet up through the shoe sole (Fig. 5). 

7. Now put on square washer (No. 11) and drive it down with this 
same guide tool (marked F) (No. 5, Fig. 5). 

8. Now put on pronged washer (No. 11) and guide it down with the 
same guide tool marked “F” (No. 5, Fig. 5). 

9. Now use the set or clinching tool marked “‘F’”’ (No. 4, Fig. 6). 
With this set hammer rivet using upper horn as a base until you 
have made a nice clean roll or clinch over the washer. 

10. You are now ready to put on football cleat (Fig. 7). Turn cleat 
an 4 hand as far as you can and then tighten snugly with pliers 

o. 3). 

11. To remove a track fixture from a sole is identically the same thing. 
Putting in a new track fixture you use the tools marked “T.”” When 
you are through put the track spike in by hand aud turn down with 
track wrench (No. 9). . 













Fig. 7 


REPAIR KIT CONTENTS FIG. 2 
1 Anvil (No. 2) 
1 Cabinet (No. 1) to Contain: 
1 Drill (No. 10) 
1 Knockout Punch (No. 6) 
1 Guide Tool for Track (No. 7) 
1 Clinching Tool for Track (No. 8) 
1 Guide Tool for Football (No. 5) 
1 Clinching Tool for Football (No. 4) 
1 Track Wrench (No. 9) 
1 
6 













Football Pliers (No. 3) 
only Track Fixtures—12 sole rivets 






| 
26/64”; 4 heel rivets 44/64”; 16 round | 
washers; 16 square washers (No. 12) | 






14 only Football Fixtures—10 only 28/64” 
sole rivets; 4 only 44/64” heel rivets; 
14 round washers; 14 square washers 
(No. 11) 

14 only No. 1 Male Football Cleats (No. 













11) 
12 only %” Track Spikes (No. 12) 
12 only %” Track Spikes (No. 12) 
Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. 
School price for complete kit (22 items) $10.00 


1939—CLEAT PRICES—1939 | 


Male No. 1 and No. 2 (per set 14) 30c 
Female No. 1 to No. 12 (per set 14) 30c @ 


John T. Riddell, Inc. 1239 X. Weed St. 
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For further detail see inside back cover Chicago, Tilinois 
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N attempt is made each year to 
present in the June issue a sum- 
mary of intercollegiate and inter- 

scholastic athletics. It is, of course, im- 
possible to give anything that approxi- 
mates a full report of 1197 universities, 
colleges, teachers colleges, normal schools 
and junior colleges (professional schools 
not maintaining athletic programs ex- 
cluded) and over 20,000 high schools and 
preparatory schools. The aim, therefore, 
of the sketch is to place before administra- 
tors and coaches as concisely as possible a 
few facts about athletics at the close of the 
1939 school year. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
From the Administrative Point of View 


N the Middle Atlantic states, interest in 
athletic contests has never been higher, 
with the possible exception of interest in 
baseball. Most of the larger universities 
and many of the smaller colleges report 
an increased attendance at football and 
basketball games. A marked decline in 
attendance at some of the smaller college 
games was attributed to the growing in- 
terest in national broadcasts of the major 
games. In this section 115 games drew 
3,123,655, a large increase over the preced- 
ing year. 
In the Southeast and South a continued 
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increase in interest and attendance was re- 
ported. Intercollegiate sports have stimu- 
lated the physical education programs. 

In the section of the Middle West east 
of the Mississippi, intramural participa- 
tion is still increasing, and in many insti- 
tutions has reached the top. Spectator 
interest in intercollegiate athletics showed 
an increase. The campaign against the 
practice of drinking at games showed no- 
ticeable results. Football injuries were 
much reduced. Ice hockey, squash and 
boxing have been added to the list of in- 
tercollegiate sports in some institutions. 

In the states in which the Big Six and 
Missouri Valley Conferences are located, 
twenty institutions reported an increased 
attendance in basketball, twenty-four in 
football. Intramural sports showed an in- 
crease in popularity. In the Southwest 
the intramural programs showed a steady 
expansion, and football continued to grow 
in popularity. 

Football, in spite of inclement weather, 
had about the same attendance in the 
Rocky Mountain region as in the preced- 
ing year. Basketball showed an increas- 
ing interest. Many institutions have 
strong intramural programs. 

Intercollegiate athletics in the far West 
continued the same as in the preceding 
year with a few institutions reporting less 
than normal incomes due to local condi- 





tions such as prolonged strikes and in- 
clement weather. 

Two major questions have held the at- 
tention of the athletic administrators of 
conferences and of the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association, one of Junior 
College transfers and the other regarding 
the subsidizing and proselyting of athletes. 


A Review of the Year in Athletics 
A 


Basketball 


T the annual meeting of the National 

Association of Basketball Coaches, 

held in March this year, the rules, size of 

court, kinds of rims and baskets were 
thoroughly discussed. 

The consensus of the basketball coaches 
was that the game at present is a good 
game and that the rules should be left 
very much as they are. Few changes were 
recommended to the Rules Committee. 
Further study on court equipment will be 
made through the year. 


Football Offense and Defense 


HE best concise summaries available 
for presenting a nation-wide study of 
the trend in offense and defense are the 
reports of the football coaches from dif- 
ferent sections given at the annual meet- 
ing, held this year in Chicago. 
In New England the weather was more 
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propitious than usual, hence forward pass- 
ing was more in evidence. The single 
wing-back was the general offensive set-up. 
In the Middle Atlantic section, offenses 
were the single and double wing, Notre 
Dame and short kick. Defenses were va- 
ried, three or more being used in a single 
game. The 6-2-2-1 predominated, how- 
ever. 

In the Southeast, the teams were equally 
divided in the use of thé balanced and 
unbalanced line. A greater tendency was 
noted in teams varying their defense. 

Throughout the mid-West variations of 
the single wing-back both from balanced 
and unbalanced lines prevailed. 

The Southwest lived up to its reputa- 
tion of developing teams excelling in the 
passing game. 

The Rocky Mountain colleges and uni- 
versities employed various offensive sys- 
tems, single wing, double wing, short punt, 
and spread formations. Fewer forward 
and lateral passes were seen. 

In the West, offenses varied from close, 


tight, power to wide spread formations, 
the majority employing the single wing or 
double wing with variations. The 6-2-2-1 
defense prevailed. 


Gymnastics 


HE Second Annual National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association Gymnastic 
Meet was held at the University of Chi- 
cago, April 15, 1939. The results follow: 
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CHICAGO ........ 1 5 1 7 
ILLINOIS ........ 710 3 1 21 
MINNESOTA ..... 2 3 3 8 
6 Jee Ree 7 1 5 13 
TEMPLE ......... 5 3 3 11 
U.S. MIL. ACAD..3 3 1 5 5 17 

Boxing 


HE National Collegiate Boxing Meet, 

held this year at the University of 
Wisconsin, set a new all-time high for at- 
tendance. 


Track and Field Athletics 


HE 1938 National Collegiate track and 
field meet was held in Minneapolis. 
One of the largest crowds ever to attend 
this meet was present. The summaries 


follow. 
Mile Run—Won by Louis Zamperini, 
Southern California; second, Charles 


Fenske, Wisconsin; third, Mel Trutt, In- 
diana; fourth, Jim Smith, Indiana; fifth, 
J. Davis, North Carolina; sixth, L. Spen- 
cer, California. Time, 4:08.3. New NCAA 
record. Former record, 4:08.9, by William 
Bonthron, Princeton, 1934. 

440-yard—Won by Ray Malott, Stan- 
ford; second, E. Miller, Southern Cali- 
fornia; third, H. Bachman, Southern Cali- 
fornia; fourth, Harley Howells, Ohio 
State; fifth, Jimmy Herbert, New York 
University; sixth, Malcolm Hicks, In- 
diana. Time, :46.8. 

Broad Jump—Won by Bill Lacefield, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

(Continued on page 40) 


Football Field Lighting 


HE third in this series of articles 
on athletic field lighting deals with 
the fundamental aspects of football 

field lighting. 

Athletic field lighting has shown an in- 
crease each year during the last decade. 
This popularity is due somewhat to neces- 
sity. It has become necessary for many 
high schools and small colleges to play 
night football in order to meet operating 
expenses. With modern means of trans- 
portation it is almost impossible for a high 
school to hold its football games on Satur- 
day afternoon and compete with college 
games for attendance. Week-day after- 
noons will not draw a crowd as most busi- 
ness and professional men cannot take the 
time from their work; too, a week-day 
afternoon game interrupts the school day 
and players are away from classes which 
works a hardship in many cases. 

Almost without exception night foot- 
ball has increased attendance. Records 
show these increases to be from 10 per 
cent to as much as 500 per cent over day 
games. Shaw High School in East Cleve- 
land has found that night games have 
more than doubled the attendance and 
that playing conditions are as good at 
night as in the daytime. 


Method of Lighting 


The Technical Committee of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the past several years has made 
a study of football field lighting and has 


By E. B. Karns 


Illuminating Engineer 


established certain basic recommendations. 
Actual installations have been made and 
proved most successful. Since the rec- 
ommendations are basic it may be neces- 
sary to make some alterations to meet lo- 
cal conditions. 

The nature of the game requires a high 
intensity of illumination free from harsh 
shadows and the avoidance of glare. The 
desired result can be accomplished only by 
the use of the proper equipment correctly 
installed. Consideration must be given to 
location and mounting height of the 
equipment, type of equipment and operat- 
ing voltage. 
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—CLASS “A” INSTALLATIONS— 

15-30’ 10 8 80 139 
30'-75' 8 10 80 139 


75’ or over 6 14 84 146 
—CLASS “B” INSTALLATIONS— 
15’-30’ 10 6 60 104 
30’-75’ 8 8 64 111 
75’ or over 6 10 60 104 
—CLASS “C” INSTALLATIONS— 


15’-30' 10 4 40 70 
30’-75' 8 5 40 70 
7 42 73 


75’ or over 6 


* The above wattages are based on op- 
erating the lamps at 10 per cent over- 
voltage, which results in an increase in 
lumen output of 35 per cent while voltage 
increases only 16 per cent. The rated life 
of the lamp is reduced to approximately 
300 hours. 

When the towers are located 75 feet or 
more from the nearest side-line, flood- 
lights with narrow beam reflectors (less 
than 30°) are used. Medium beam spread 
(30° to 80°) are used for distances 30 to 
75 feet from side line. Wide beam units 
having a spread of 80° or more are used 
for distances less than 30 feet from the 
side line. 

The location of floodlight poles in rela- 
tion to the playing field as shown in the 
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accompanying diagram has been found, by 
experience, to be the most effective for this 
type of lighting. 

Steel poles and underground wiring 
usually represent the most desirable prac- 
tice from the standpoint of appearance 
and permanency. However, this method 
may prove too expensive in some cases 
and good lighting can be obtained at lower 
installation cost by the use of wood poles 
and overhead wiring. 


Transformers 
For stadiums using Class A or Class B 


lighting and underground wiring, the 
transformers may be located under the 


stand, in which case one may be located 
on each side of the field. With other types 
of installations, pole mounting transform- 
ers may be desired. It is permissible to 
hang the transformers on the end pole 
supporting the floodlights; however, it is 
generally desirable from the standpoint of 
appearance to set a separate primary serv- 
ice pole on which transformers and con- 
trol switch are mounted. 

Secondary distribution is usually made 
around the field in the form of 3-wire or 
4-wire service. However, on large instal- 
lations, especially with towers located back 
of the stands, a primary distribution may 
be used with a transformer on each tower. 

Primary control is used in the form of 


an oil switch either manually operated or 
remotely controlled. 


Floodlights 


Floodlights used for football field light- 
ing should be of the medium to wide-beam 
spread-type for Class C fields. For Class 
A or B it is recommended that a combina- 
tion of narrow-beam and wide-beam units 
be used. Either open or closed type units 
may be used, although the maintained ef- 
ficiency of a closed projector is better 
than that of an open unit. Debris will 
collect on the reflecting surface of any 
open unit, necessitating frequent cleaning 

(Continued on page 38) 


The First Year of Six-Man Football 


Fifteen Indiana High Schools Try the Six-Man Game 


REPORT prepared by Harry Da- 
A vidson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cannelton, Indiana, with the co- 
operation of the several high school prin- 
cipals involved, for a meeting of superin- 
tendents at Oakland City on the eighth of 
December, 1938, will be of interest to 
principals and coaches who may be plan- 
ning to start six-man football next fall. 
The following statistics which would be 
of general interest are taken from fifteen 
high schools in Indiana. 


Injuries 


The types of injuries received at the va- 
rious games were listed as: Broken arm, 
nose, rib, bones in wrist and shoulder; 
slightly sprained back and ankles; bruised 
ribs and hip; dislocated knee. Six schools 
reported no injuries. 


Popularity of the Sport 


The inquiry, “Did the players like the 
game?” brought a unanimous response in 
the affirmative. 

As compared to basketball, the feeling 
was as follows: The players in four schools 


liked it better; in one school, fairly well; 
in four schools, about the same; in five 
schools, some liked it better, some not as 
well; in one school, definitely not as well. 
From one school came the comment: “Our 
boys play the game among themselves at 
every opportunity; even the grades are 
six-man football minded.” 

The reaction of the spectators toward 
the game was, for the most part, favorable. 
In several instances, the game became 
more popular as the season progressed. 
Some of the spectators did not care for 
the game. 


Suggestions Regarding Rules Changes 
and Comments in General 


Following are some of the suggestions 
received for changes in the rules of six-man 
football together with comments: 

School 2—The time-out period is too 
long; reduce it from three to two minutes; 
also have two minutes between quarters. 
Move the ball in from the side line 7 or 
8 yards instead of 15 yards due to a nar- 
row field. We are very enthusiastic about 
our first year of six-man football and feel 
that the game has a definite place in the 





School 


Total cost of 


No. of Day or 
School Players Enrollment Night Equipment 
Dt a ae bale 51 400 Had equipment 
OP cad, Kg Banal alae 15 203 Day $387.30 
© akki nies 26 97 Night 207.00 
OG accedhensouns 20 226 Day 400.00 
ian emai sehelsh 11 93 Borrowed 
2 iach egunabtews 22 303 Night $300.09 
POO Oe OY | eee 15 116 Day 230.00 
ere rr ee 18 409 Night 450.00 
_ eee en 18-20 262 Day 400.00 
BP spat wie antalien 18 175 Day 480.00 
— Pare. 18 298 Day Had equipment 
Oe itiicekeeeunas 17 66 Day $378.00 
eer reer 13 216 Day 250.00 
Perr ere 15-21 386 Day 450.00 
_ ere ee 20 230 Day and Night 300.00 
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athletic program of smaller schools of In- 
diana. 

School 3—There are many details of 
organization, administration and manage- 
ment which we were forced to work out. 
These might be of interest to smaller 
schools. We shall be glad to answer any 
questions that a school may ask us con- 
cerning these matters. 

School 4—Cut the time-out period from 
two minutes to one. Make all lateral 
passes dead at the point where the ball is 
grounded. We suggest that we schedule 
about ten or eleven games in six-man foot- 
ball and not open our basketball schedule 
until the night before Thanksgiving. 

School 6—Football shoes are a necessity 
when playing at night and will give ade- 
quate protection which the rubber shoes 
will not give. 

School 8—A complete rule book of the 
game is needed. Require all players to 
wear canvas shoes with soft rubber soles. 
Reduce the length of the period between 
quarters to one minute. Put the ball in 
play 8 yards from the side line instead of 
15 in case of out of bounds or if a player 
is downed near the side lines. Change the 
substitution regulations by charging a 
team with a time-out for substitutions that: 
are made when time is not out. Allow 
each team six one-minute time-outs in each 
half. Change the rule making all players 
eligible for forward passes and have only 
backs and players on the ends of the line 
eligible. 

School 11—The game takes too long. 
Curtail the substitutions, perhaps by al- 
lowing substitutions only when the watch 
is stopped. 

School 14—The three-minute time-out is 
too long. One minute would be preferable. 
The defense should not be allowed to ad- 
vance the fumbles. Revise Rule V so that 
substitutions may be made at time-out. 
Revise Section D, Rule 6. 








The 1939 Basketball 
Championships 


OREGON 
Harold Hauk 
High School, Salem 


RATHER unique method, in which 

both Class A and Class B school 
state championships are ascertained, and 
in which the B finalist has equal oppor- 
tunity with A schools for the state cham- 
pionship, was employed by the Oregon 
State High School Athletic Association in 
its annual basketball tournament, con- 
ducted here in Salem under the auspices 
of Willamette University. 

Winners from twelve Class A. and four 
Class B districts enter the tourney, with 
the four B schools bracketed in the first 
of four brackets and the twelve A schools 
drawing by districts for positions in the 
lower three brackets. In this manner, a 
state B champion emerges from the top 
bracket in the course of two games and 
continues on in the state championship 
flight until defeated or until winning the 
state title. In 1937 Bellfountain, a B 
school with an enrollment of twenty-five 
students, won the state title. 

Salem, annually the host team of the 
meet, this year won the title, making the 
fifth championship won in the twenty 
vears of the tourney’s existence. Our 





TS article covering the 1939 
basketball championships in the 
various states was begun in the May 
issue. That issue contained the write- 
ups of tournament play in eighteen 
states. Coaches who are starting their 
subscriptions with this issue are urged 
to write at once for a copy of that 
issue if they are interested in the com- 
plete report of the state tournaments 
from the technical angle. 




















team, despite its lack of height and speed, 
employed a fast break and an aggressive 
shifting zone defense to good advantage. 
Our biggest asset was our defense, out in 
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front of which we used two small forwards 
who hawked the ball ceaselessly, never al- 
lowing the opposing ball-handlers time to 
pass or shoot. 

The whole defense shifted with the ball, 
with the two forwards out in front con- 
tinually, either attempting to slap the ball 
from the hands of the opposing ball- 
handlers or trying for pass interceptions. 
Gaining possession of the ball, we em- 
ployed a driving fast break, with dribbling 
prohibited whenever down-court passing 
was at all possible. 

Failing to beat the opposition to the 
punch, that is, failing to get down the 
floor ahead of the defense, we used a set 
offense that stationed our two guards out 
in front, our forwards in the side posi- 
tions and our center in the post, or key- 
hole position. 

Tournament statistics reveal that there 
were at least three teams with more scor- 
ing ability than we had, but none were 
as defensively astute. In the final cham- 
pionship game our opponent was unable 
to get in to the basket for a single lay-in 
shot, and only twice were opposing players 
able to get set for long shots. Aggres- 
sion on defense was our major suit, with 
possession of the ball our aim at all times. 

Of the sixteen teams in the meet, seven 
employed zone defenses and nine used 
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man-for-man play. At least three basi- 
cally man-for-man teams occasionally 
shifted to zone types. Twelve teams used 
fast break offensives, while four clubs 
made no effort to storm the floor, but 
played percentage basketball. The latter, 
in contrast to our team, made offensive 
possession of the ball their major threat, 
taking fewer shots and concentrating on 
working the ball in via set plays, while 
we relied on defensive aggression to offset 
the more wide open offensive that we 
employed. 

Only when entirely stopped on our 
fast break would we “set it up,” and then 
we used a minimum of plays. One of our 
best was a simple give-and-go play, shown 
in Diagram 28. X1 bounced the ball to 
X3 and drove hard to the outside of X3 
who received the ball with his back to 
his guard. X83 either gave X1 the ball 
or faked it to him and drove hard to the 
keyhole for a shot. By mixing up the give 
and keep, X3 and X1 frequently were left 
open for easy shots. 

Variations worked from this play were 
for X4 to screen for X5, who broke to the 
keyhole, received the ball from X3 and 
shot, as in Diagram 29. Or X3, keeping 
the ball, dribbled to the keyhole, pivoted 
and either gave the ball to X5, breaking 
around him, or turned and shot after fak- 
ing, as in Diagram 30. These plays were 
used equally well from either side. 

Another simple but effective play that 
we used was a moving screen from the 
same formation, as in Diagram 31. X1 
passed to X3, who received the ball with 
his back to his guard. X3 waited for X1 
to drive by inside, and then drove hard 
across his heels into the keyhole for a shot. 

Diagram 32 shows a play worked by 
X1 and X2 that scored for us. X1 passed 
the ball to X2 and followed as if to screen. 
X2’s guard. Instead of screening, he cut 
sharply for the basket and received a lob 
pass from X2 for a lay-in shot. 

Our defense was a 2-3 zone with our 
center under the basket, flanked on either 
side by a guard with our two forwards out 
in front heckling the man with the ball. 
Diagram 33 shows the offense used most 
against our defense with X2 in possession 
of the ball. 

O02 played X2 tight in an attempt to 
cause him to make a bad pass. If X2 


passed to X5, O1 dropped back in the 
keyhole, playing to intercept a cross-court 
pass to X3, O05 playing X5 tight. If the 
ball went from X5 to X2 to X1 to X3, 
then the defense shifted rapidly to the 
positions shown in Diagram 34. Diagram 
35 shows the position of the defense when 
X4 had the ball. 

This defense was very successful for us, 
principally because the boys played the 
ball instead of any certain man and, con- 
sequently, they made a great many inter- 
ceptions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Class C 
]. Roy Cooper 
Calhoun-Clemson High School 
Clemson 


UR team encountered a different type 

of basketball in the tournament from 
that which we had been playing. Our 
opponents in each game still used the 
standing forward who was left open for 
shooting, making it hard for our boys to 
realize that the standing forward must 
be covered at all times. 

We had some small boys on the team 
this year, the two guards and one forward 
being only about five feet, seven inches 
tall. We did have a center six feet, one 
and a half inches, and a forward about 
six feet. We started practice about 
Thanksgiving, using an hour to an hour 
and a half each day. 

Our defense was man-to-man with shifts 
being employed on screens. Each man 
played loosely except when his man had 
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the ball. Our offense was fast, short pass- 
ing and quick breaks. I believe this style 
of play makes a better game and certainly 
a more interesting one. Our center and 
right forward, being tall men, always fol- 
lowed our shots and, when the shot was 
missed, recovered the ball on numerous 
occasions. Each player is trained to fol- 
low up his shots and, when the opposing 
team gets the ball, he gets set on defense 
quickly. 

Our team played twenty-four games 
this year, winning twenty-two of them, 
averaging twenty-nine points per game. I 
do not believe in running up a score on a 
team, hence I give the substitutes a chance 
to play. Piling up a big score is demor- 
alizing to the losing team and should be 
discouraged. 

In the tournament some of the teams 
in our class depended upon individual 
stars. The standing forward being a good 
shot was put under his basket and did 
little guarding. Our team’s success was 
based upon the fact that all five men 
worked as a unit, there being no individual 
star. 

We had one rather unusual thing hap- 
pen in the final game of the tournament. 
In the semi-finals we saw Hannah High 
School and Britton’s Neck play, knowing 
that the winner of that game would be 
our opponent for the finals. Britton’s Neck 
led Hannah 8 to 2 at the half. Then we 
saw Hannah tie the score at 15 at the end 
of the game, 17 at the end of the extra 
period, then win the game on a foul shot 
18 to 17. For the finals, we were lead- 
ing Hannah 8 to 7 at the end of the first 
quarter, 17 to 8 at the end of the half; 
then we played the whole second half with- 
out scoring a point. Five and a half min- 
utes before the game ended the score was 
17 to 15 in our favor and that was the 
final score. Playing a whole half without 
scoring never happened to me before; I 
hope it never will again. 

We used three positions from which to 
start plays with combinations and varia- 
tions. In Diagram 36, X1 and X2 set up 
in the corners. X3, left forward, and the 
two guards, X4 and X5, worked the ball 
for the play. X4 passed to X5; X1 and 
X2 broke toward the circle. X4 took the 
ball from X5 passed to X2, then broke 
past X2 for the shot, using X5 and X2 to 




















‘cut off his guard. X3 moved to the center 
of the court and X5 moved to a new posi- 
tion, awaiting a pass from X2 in case X4 
was covered by X2’s guard. X1 and X2 
followed the shot. The same play may be 
worked to the left instead of to the right. 

Diagram 37 shows the same play at the 
start, but in this case, X2 broke up the 
side, X1 crossed the circle. X4 passed to 
X5, then took the ball and passed to X2. 
X2 passed to X1 and broke for the basket 
and shot, taking the ball from X1. X4 
came down the side to receive the ball 
in case X2 was covered. X5 took a posi- 
tion for a shot in front of the basket; 
X3 and X1 followed the shot. This play 
worked well for us. I saw X2 make 
twenty-four points in one game and 
twenty-two points in one of the tourna- 
ment games, using this play. 

Diagram 38 shows a play that we used 
part of the time to draw attention from 
our other plays. X1 was the pivot man; 
X5 passed to X1 and broke toward the 
basket. X4 broke past X1 and took the 
ball for the shot. X3 and X1 followed 
the shot. X2 broke toward the circle and 
stopped to take a pass from X1 for a shot 
in case X4 did not take the shot. 

These were our fundamental plays and 
many variations were worked from them, 
such as pivot plays and other combina- 
tions. Our whole system depended upon 
quick breaks and fast, short passes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Syd Beane 


Indian Vocational High School 
Flandreau 


LANDREAU Indian Vocational High 

School won the state championship. 
Basketball in South Dakota has developed 
from just another type of game to one of 
tremendous interest. Our tournament 
city, Rapid City, situated in the extreme 
Western section of the state, drew sports 
fans from many neighboring states. 

The tournament, as I saw it, was one 
in which no four teams in the state could 
have been more evenly matched. We used 
a man-for-man defense but were very suc- 
cessful with a zone defense to which we 
changed from time to time. The man- 
for-man type of defense was beneficial to 
us in checking a fast-breaking offense from 
out-of-bounds plays, and very discourag- 
ing to a set-and-go type of offense. For 
our offense, we used a slow moving three-in 
and two-out style of play with the two 
guards bombarding the basket and break- 
ing in for set-ups on a rushing defense. 
Our pivot man played back under the 
basket and to the side of it, recovering 
and breaking for the spot only when 
crowded in feeding the forwards and 
guards on revolving plays. 

The tournament opposition all used a 
fast-breaking type of offense that de- 
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veloped into a set style as the game 
progressed. 

Another offensive drive of ours was a 
two-in and three-out style with the three 
men in the rear passing short and screen- 
ing for set shots to pull out the defense, 
giving the two forward men plenty of 
room to move about and recover from 
the backboard. 

One of Flandreau’s most successful of- 
fensive plays is shown in Diagram 39. 


TENNESSEE 
Wilson Collins 
High School, Knoxville 


HE Tennessee Secondary School Ath- 

letic Association is divided into three 
regions—West, Middle and East. The 
state basketball tournament, as well as 
other state championship events, is ro- 
tated between the three sections. The 
tournament this year was held in middle 
Tennessee at the East High School, in 
Nashville. The eight teams that com- 
peted in the state tournament were two 
from the West region, two from the East 
region and four from the middle or host- 
region. ‘These teams were the winners 


and runners-up in the West and East 


regional tournaments and the semi-finalist 
in the middle region. 

The style of play differed very little in 
the three regions, as shown by the play 
of the teams in the state tournament. The 
West teams showed more of a fast break 
than either the East or Middle. Only two 
of the eight teams used a zone defense. 
We had to play both of them, Central of 
Nashville and Milan High School. 
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We were the only team in the tourna- 
ment that did not make use of a big spot 
man. We did not have one. Only two 
of our team approached six feet and the 
others were from two to five inches 
shorter. At least six of the other seven 
teams had big spot men and certainly 
made good use of them. 

Our offense depended on five good shots 
who took advantage of their speed and 
alertness at most every opportunity. We 
did not have any unorthodox players. Sel- 
dom was any one man high-point man in 
two consecutive games. They were able 
to interchange positions. First one would 
be on the spot and then another. The 
guards and forwards were interchangeable, 
depending on the position in which we re- 
covered the ball. In this way we were 
able to keep the opponents’ good board 
men away from the basket much of the 
time. We used very few set plays, de- 
pending on one formation and trying to 
know all the possibilities or situations 
which would develop working the ball into 
the basket. The old standby, the guard- 
around (Diagram 40), was our chief and 
most effective weapon. X1 passed to X3; 
X5 moved up in the circle, received the 
pass from X3 and either passed to X1 or 
to X3 who came over in front of X5 or 
to X4 for a set shot. However, in the final 
game of the tournament, our opponents 
shifted to stop this and we made one of 
the forwards high-point man, giving him 
open or screened shots out around the 
free-throw circle. During the season we 
made good use of a fast break but by the 
time we reached the tournament, I guess 
we were too tired out to break but a few 
times; however, we seldom brought the 
ball down slowly but passed it down and 
started to work before the opponents were 
set defensively. In thirty-eight games 
during the season, we won thirty-one and 
scored an average of thirty-one points a 
game. We used a man-for-man defense. 

Attendance reached a new high at this 
year’s tournament and the director and 
tournament committee at East High are 
due great credit for the excellent manner 
in which they conducted the tournament. 

I feel that the no-tip-off rule gave our 
smaller boys an even chance with the big 
boys. 


TEXAS 
Clarence Gernand 
High School, Livingston 


N Texas there are over 1500 basket- 

ball teams which are divided into 
thirty-two districts. The district winners 
then participate in eight different regional 
meets, with the eight winners entering 
the state tournament. 

The state tournament this year, won by 
Livingston High School, was very fast, and 
the eight teams were evenly matched. All 
games were close, as indicated by the 
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scores. Both semi-final games and the 
final were won by two points. 

The attendance at the tournament this 
year was very good throughout the two 
days, with over 3500 people attending the 
final game. 

The offense used by most of the teams 
seemed to be the fast break. Every team 
used it to a good advantage. Abilene 
was the only team that did not fast-break 
all the time. They used a slow break, 
with a set offense very effectively. 

The outstanding defense was the man- 
to-man. In their first game, Vernon used 
a zone defense against Livingston for 
about three minutes. The height of the 
boys on the eight teams was about even, 
with Abilene and Dalhart having a little 
advantage. 

Since this was my first year in the 
coaching profession, I was very fortunate 
in having a full-blooded Indian, who was 
a great ball-handler, passer, and dribbler. 
He was unanimously selected the best 
player in the state for 1939. Along with 
him I had a very good defensive guard, 
six feet, two inches tall. These two were 
seniors and captains and were the spark- 
plugs of the team. The remainder of my 
squad was made up of good boys with 
great possibilities. They developed very 
fast, and all turned out to be good shots 
and ball-handlers. 

Our practice did not begin until De- 
cember tenth, because six of the eight boys 
were regulars on our football team. The 
squad had two seniors, two juniors and 
four sophomores with only the seniors 
having had very much experience. Be- 
cause the boys lacked experience, we 
played many games and participated in 
five tournaments during the regular sea- 
son. During the season we played forty- 
two games. Of the thirty-six games which 
we won, twenty-one were won the hard 
way, that is, by coming from behind dur- 
ing the last half. By this the boys got 
themselves adjusted to many difficult sit- 
uations and to many close games, thus 
gaining confidence in their ability. 

Our biggest asset for winning can be 
attributed to our team work and our suc- 
cess in free throws. Never was the same 
player the high scorer in any two succes- 
sive games. Each boy was required to 
shoot 100 free throws a day. Our av- 
erage for the season in games was about 
80 per cent. 

We used a tight man-to-man defense 
checking our opponents, dogging them all 
over the floor and trying never to let them 
get their defense set. We would force 
them into making bad passes resulting in 
our interception of the ball. The eight 
boys who did most of the playing were 
fast and shifty, and were good defensive 
men. We would shift when a screen or 
block came up. 

We used a fast-breaking offense which 
was extremely successful. The boys kept 
themselves in splendid physical condition 
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and that enabled us to play at top speed 
for thirty-two minutes. We really tried 
to score before the defense could check 
back but sometimes we could not fast- 
break; then we would bring the ball down 
slowly and set up our offense. 

Our offense sometimes was just pass, 
fake, and break. This depended upon the 
player’s own ability. We used very few 
set plays, but the plays that we did use 
were sometimes very successful. 
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We set our offense up with the center 
working around the goal and up and down 
the lanes. The two forwards worked on 
the sides and broke across the center with 
the two guards out in the front line (Dia- 
gram 41). 

The two guards X3 and X4 passed the 
ball around on the front line, always look- 
ing for an opportunity to pass it into the 
scoring zone. The center X1 moved about 
the goal and up and down the lanes trying 
to get a pass from the guards either for a 
shot or a pass. On their own accord the 
forwards X2 and X5 broke across to the 
center trying to get a pass from the guards 
for a shot or a quick pass to the center 
or to the other forward breaking for the 
goal. If X1, X2, or X5 could not get 
a shot, then they made a quick return 
pass to guard X3 or X4, resulting in a 
set shot for either guard who was very 
accurate with long shots. 

We worked our plays from the same 
formation as follows (Diagram 42). X3 
passed to X2 and broke to the outside 
of X2. X1 screened for X2; X5 screened 
for X4 who faked toward center and broke 
outside X5 for the goal. X2 had three 
options: (1) He gave the ball to X3, who 
could shoot or dribble to the goal or pass 
to X4; (2) He passed to X4; or (3) He 
shot the ball himself. These plays could 
be started from either side of the court 
(Diagram 43). 

Our other set play was a variation of 
this same offensive set-up. It worked as 
shown in Diagram 44. X3 passed to X2 
and faked a break for the corner. X1 
went to the corner and received a back- 
hand bounce-pass from X2. In the mean- 
time X4 screened for X3 and X5 screened 
for X4. After X3 made his fake, he circled 
quickly and broke around X4 and X5 for 
the goal and received a high hook pass 
from Xl. If X5’s defensive man had 
switched and picked up X3, then X5 was 
open and received a pass from X1. 

This was Livingston’s first time to win 
the state championship. In 1937 they 
won fourth place. The attendance in the 
high school is 450 students and the popu- 
lation of the city is 3,000 people. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Paul B. Dawson 
West High School, Fairmont 


HE West Virginia scholastic basketball 

champion must win three tourna- 
ments: the sectional, which usually con- 
sists of eight teams, the regional, which 
consists of four teams, and the state, which 
consists of eight teams. 

This year is the first year that the state 
championship has been held at the field 
house of the State University. The paid 
attendance was close to twelve thousand 
for the complete meet. The director of 
the meet was Roy Hawley, Director of 
Athletics at West Virginia University, and 
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much credit goes to him for the manner 
in which he handled this job. The meet 
started on Thursday afternoon and ended 
Saturday night. One game per day was 
all that a contestant played. 

The following teams gained the honor 
of representing their regions: East Bank, 
Fairmont (West), Hinton, Sistersville, 
Huntington, Davis, Clarksburg (Washing- 
ton-Irving), and Gary. 

Fairmont (West) won the meet by de- 
feating Clarksburg (W & I) 48-42. 

As to the technical parts of the game, 
all teams except Davis, Fairmont and 
Clarksburg (W & I) used a zone defense, 
mostly two men up and three back. 

Fairmont and Clarksburg used a man- 
for-man offense. I shall try to give you a 
favorite play from each of the teams. 

East Bank used a fast break when pos- 
sible and were going strong at the finish. 
Hinton, the largest team in the tourna- 
ment played a slow-breaking, smart ball- 
handling game. Their favorite play was 
a fake to the right and a turn jump-shot 
by their big center, who played in the 
center and also in the corners. Sistersville 
was a small fast team. They handled the 
ball well, but could not solve the Hinton 
zone defense. Davis presented a tricky 
ball-handling club with a slow offense and 
a tight man-to-man defense that Hunting- 
ton had a hard time solving. The favor- 
ite play of Davis against Huntington was 
a triangle on the right with their left 
guard coming in under the basket on the 
opposite side. 

Huntington was a smoothly moving club 
that seemed to have everything, but lost 
tc Clarksburg (Washington-Irving) be- 
cause of their slow starting. Their favor- 
ite play was to pull the defense in, then 
back-pass to the forward who stayed back 
on the right. They were strong also on 
rebounds. 

Clarksburg (Washington-Irving) con- 
sisted of a short, scrappy group of boys 
who made up for their size in spirit. They 
played a tight man-to-man, and used a 
fast break very well. Their favorite play 
was the continual shifting center from one 
side of the floor to the other behind the 
forwards. Their center was outstanding 
on turn-around jump-shots. They used 
also a guard breaking through and taking 
a pass from the center, who played in the 
corner. Gary looked like a good club, but 
was so hard hit by illness that it was hard 
to tell much about them. 

Fairmont (West), the champions, was a 
well-balanced club, having eight boys who 
were so near equal that it was hard to 
pick a star. In each of our three games 
there was a different high-point man. One 
of our favorite plays was a pass from 
guard to forward on either side, with the 
opposite forward coming across at the 
free-throw line and the opposite guard 
going in. Our other favorite was the tri- 
angle on both the left and right with the 
center in the corner and the opposite for- 
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ward coming across under the basket to 
form a triangle as shown in Diagrams 45 
and 46. 
WYOMING 
C. H. Blanchard 
Natrona County High School 
Casper 


HE Natrona County High School 
Mustangs of Casper won the 1939 


title for the first time in the history of 
the Wyoming Basketball tournament. 

Perhaps the most marked difference in 
the defensive play of the teams was the 
fact that more teams used some type of a 
zone defense in one or more of their four 
games. Ten of the sixteen teams used 
either a 2-1-2 or 2-3 tight, shifting zone 
defense. During the past four years the 
man-to-man defense had been the more 
popular. There seemed to be no drastic 
change in offensive play except that more 
accurate one-hand shooters were in evi- 
dence. 

Thermopolis proved to be the fans’ 
choice as the most popular team because 
of their marksmanship, hustle and lack of 
size. Powell was the dark horse due to its 
victory over the three-time champions, 
Rock Springs, and to its victory over 
Cheyenne, the final night, to win third 
place. 

Rock Springs presented its usual 
smoothly functioning team, but had a bad 
night with Powell in the quarter finals. 
The Cheyenne players, one of the pre- 
tourney favorite teams, had trouble ad- 
justing themselves to tournament officiat- 
ing and were probably in a slump at the 
wrong time. Jim Harden was Cheyenne’s 
outstanding performer. 

Laramie, playing hustling ball on both 
offense and defense and led by Kenny Sail- 
ors, a past master of one-hand shooting, 
was a dangerous team. Laramie used a 
man-to-man defense throughout all four 
games and off-set any height-disadvantage 
by speed. On offense, they used three men 
in and two out, with Sailors outside di- 
recting and starting most of the scoring 
plays. One of their favorite maneuvers 
is shown in Diagram 47. 

The play started as X4 passed to X5 
(Sailors). X1 cut like a flash across the 
free-throw line for the first pass in. If 
open, he took a one-hand shot. If cov- 
ered, he passed to X3 or X2, cutting for 
the basket or passed back out to X4 or 
X5. If, on his first cut, he was covered, 
X1 swung in toward the basket and X2 
timed a cut to the free-throw circle with 
X1 screening, in case the defense was man- 
for-man. In case the free-throw circle was 
jammed, the Laramie team worked from 
the sides as shown in Diagram 48. X4 
passed to X1 who shot, with X2 or X3 
following or he passed to X2, cutting into 
the corner; X1 broke for the basket; X2 
usually hooked a high pass to X5 for a 
set shot. 

Casper used a shifting zone defense part 
of the time and man-to-man part of the 
time, occasionally forcing in the back 
court. On offense, plays from both a dou- 
ble and single-post were used, depending 
on the style of defense encountered. Oc- 
casionally fast breaks were used whenever 
the opponent’s defense was slow in form- 
ing or when the opponents forced in the 
back court. Dribbling was reduced to a 
minimum and team play was emphasized. 
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In spite of this fact, three Mustangs were 
on the list of ten outstanding players se- 
lected by a poll of the coaches. 

A feature of the tournament which was 
continued from 1938, was that all sixteen 
teams played one game a day for the four 


days. The purpose of this was two-fold. 
First, it made it possible to place all six- 
teen teams and second, the interest of each 
team was maintained right up to the finish. 
The only objection to such a plan is that 
of physical and nervous strain placed on 
the players; however, this factor will no 
doubt be eliminated by the Board of Con- 
trol hereafter, by shortening the playing 
time of games in the later rounds. 


ARKANSAS 
Charles Taylor 
High School, Ash Flat 


HE University of Arkansas sponsored 

the state basketball tournament this 
year for the first time. It seemed to be 
very successful and I believe that it will 
be repeated in the future. 
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Most of the teams in the tournament 
used a fast break with a pressing man- 
for-man defense. As for Ash Flat, we 
used a slow-break offense with a good 
variety of screening plays. We changed 
to a fast break occasionally, in an effort 
to catch our opponents off guard. We 
used a slow break because we had an un- 
usually tall team, the players averaging 
a little more than 6 feet, 3 inches in height. 

I stressed accurate ball-handling until 
we were in position for easy set-up shots at 
the basket. Most of the time I kept three 
men out handling the ball and at other 
times I put men under the goal in a double 
pivot. These pivot men alternated in 


screening for each other. 

Occasionally I kept two men out han- 
dling the ball and put three men inside 
the defense, screening for each other. This 
produced a fast type of ball and was very 








26. Charles Taylor—Arkansas 

27. A. Martindale—Idaho 

28. Harold Hopkins—Iowa 

29. John Cavanaugh—Maryland 

30. Tom Whelan—Massachusetts 

31. James Barclay—Michigan, Lower Penin- 


sula—Class A 

32. Floyd Dorland—Michigan, Lower Penin- 
sula—Class B 

33. Henry Baker—Michigan, Lower Penin- 
sula—Class D 

34. Eddie Chambers—Michigan, Upper Pen- 
insula—Class C 

35. George Mason—Michigan, Upper Pen- 
insula—Class B 

36. G. C. Johnson—Michigan, Upper Pen- 
insula—Class 


37. W. L. Breuer—Missouri—Class B 

38. Ralph Lizio—New Hampshire 

39. Stanley Piela—New Jersey—Group III 
40. Frank Wright—Utah 

41. Lester L. Wingard—Alaska 


Note: The pictures of several coaches whose articles are 
printed in this issue appeared in the May issue. 


effective, since I had two fast guards as 
ball-handlers. 

Several coaches said that Ash Flat 
played better basketball than had been 
seen in the state of Arkansas for several 
years. I attribute much of the success 
to the attitude of the boys toward play-. 
ing. Each boy enjoyed playing and played 
his best all the time. 


CONNECTICUT 
Thomas Monahan 
High School, Bristol 


NE thing above all others was proved 

in the Connecticut state basket- 

ball tournament in the year 1939. That 

is, in tournament basketball, with the pre- 

vailing rules as they are now, the favorite 

teams very often do not live up to their 
previous expectations. 

This season three of the teams favored 
to win, Manchester, New Britain and 
Bristol, fell by the wayside in the opening 
round. Manchester, last year’s state and 
New England winner, was defeated by a 
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typical Naugatuck team, a team that was 
never beaten until the final gun. New 
Britain was defeated by a clever Bassick 
team of Bridgeport. Bristol was defeated 
by a very good Weaver team, a team that 
it had defeated twice throughout the sea- 
son. Buckely High of New London, a 
big and clever team, was beaten by Bridge- 
port Central in the opening round. This 
was probably the best game of the tourna- 
ment. Bassick beat Naugatuck in the 
semi-final rounds, and the powerful Cen- 
tral team of Bridgeport defeated Weaver. 

The final rounds brought together, for 
the first time in Connecticut’s history, two 
high schools from the same city, Bassick 
and Central of Bridgeport. Throughout 
the season Bassick had defeated Central 
twice and, accordingly, was the favorite 
for the championship. However, the 
Bridgeport Central team, which seemed to 
reach its peak at about tournament time, 
again proved that nothing is certain in 
this new game of basketball. Central was 
fast and aggressive, while Bassick was 
more deliberate in their attack. Central 
capitalized on every opportunity, playing 
“heads-up” ball with no let-down at any 
time. 

Due to the inclement weather, and to 
the fact that three of the favorites were 
eliminated in the first round, the crowd 
did not approach the attendance of former 
years. However, the tournament itself 
was run in a splendid manner, and all felt 
that with the two Bridgeport teams as 
winner and runner-up, we had two fine 
teams representing Connecticut at the 
New England Tournament. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Tom Whelan 
English High School, Lynn 


ASKETBALL in Massachusetts, as 

elsewhere, has risen rapidly in promi- 
nence until it now commands a position 
of high rank in schoolboy sports. 

The tournament was conducted by 
Henry McCarthy, Director of Physical 
Education at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This year, Peabody and 
Somerville, New Bedford and Quincy 
North, Lynn Classical and Quincy Central, 


Lynn English and Needham were paired 


for the first round. In the semi-finals 
Somerville and New Bedford, Lynn Classi- 
cal and Lynn English were contesting for 
the right to play in the finals. New Bed- 
ford was victorious in the first semi-final ; 
Lynn English won from their arch rival, 
Lynn Classical, by a margin of five points. 
Consequently, New Bedford and Lynn 
English were matched in the final game. 
New Bedford had previously shown some 
real basketball. With a fast breaking, 
fine passing, well-balanced team, together 
with an excellent assortment of plays, 
New Bedford was easily the favorite. 
However, Lynn English, that had played 
superb basketball throughout the tourna- 
ment, had probably its best night of the 
season winning by a score of 37-31. 

We have had a great deal more success 
with simple plays than we have with more 
intricate ones. A few of our best plays 
are shown. 

In Diagram 49, X1 after bringing the 
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ball over the center of the court, passed 
to X3 who started to meet the pass. X4 
screened off X5’s man. X5 cut fast and 
close to X4 and received the pass from X3. 

Diagram 50 shows the same play on the 
opposite side. 

In Diagram 51, three men 1, 2, and 3 
brought the ball over the center line. X2 
passed to X3 and waited for X3 to pass 
to X5. X2 then screened off X1’s man, 
while X1 cut close behind X2 and received 
a pass from X5. X2 then cut around X5 
for a possible pass from X1. 

Diagram 52 shows the same play (51) 
worked on the opposite side. 

In Diagram 53, an out-of-bounds play, 
X1 passed to X2 who in turn passed to 
X5. X5 then passed to X1 who cut be- 
hind his man. X83, stationary, blocked 
X1’s man. This was our best play of the 
season. 


MICHIGAN 
Lower Peninsula, Class A 
James Barclay 
Northern High, Flint 


AST season Michigan basketball 
seemed to have settled down. When 
the new tip-off rule came into vogue, 
teams in various sections of the state had 
their offenses geared to function the entire 
length of the court. The medium by which 
the offenses were started, were excep- 
tionally long passes to a team mate break- 
ing down the court at top speed. The ball 
and the team mate often missed connec- 
tions, with the resultant loss of the ball 
to the opponents. As the tip-off rule fin- 
ishes its second year of operation, we find 
these teams resorting to a more conserva- 
tive method of bringing the ball down the 
court and saving their organization for 
the front court. 

Michigan high schools are divided into 
four classes, A, B, C, and D according to 
enrollment. 

Class A did not have so many outstand- 
ing individuals as in previous seasons. 
There were, however, some boys who were 
easily on a par with the stars of former 
years. This lack of star players placed 
a premium on team work and put the re- 
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sponsibility for victory on more than one 
or two outstanding individuals. The fight 
for the Class A title was marked by sev- 
eral last-minute victories of one or two 
point margins. In the final game Flint 
Northern defeated Muskegon Heights. 
This was Flint Northern’s third champion- 
ship and the first time any school had won 
three Class A titles. 

Flint Northern used an assigned man- 
to-man defense. Offensively, Northern 
was rated probably as the team playing 
the most deliberate and set style in the 
state. Our style has changed but little 
since 1933. Our three championships 
have been won by the same set-up. For 
our own use we choose to call it the single- 
pivot offense. 

Diagrams 54 and 55 show our formation 
in the front court, with the pivot man in 
the number five spot. There are definite 
plays with the pivot man in this position. 

Diagrams 56 and 57 show the pivot man 
in the corners. Definite maneuvers may 
be worked from this formation. 

Diagram 58 shows the pivot man in the 
middle. The new three-second rule allows 
some very effective scoring plays from this 
formation. 

It may be noted from the diagrams that 
our pivot man has a great deal to do with 
the functioning of the offense. As he moves 
from one spot to another, variation is 
given to the offensive maneuvers and the 
forwards and guards think along the same 
offensive lines. They know the definite 
plays for each position. These are thor- 
oughly gone over in chalk talks. 

When our scouts report on the defenses 
of our various opponents, we outline our 
attack accordingly. The plays vary little 
from year to year. Any offensive change 
is governed by the individual ability of 
the players in the combination. Thorough 
execution of basketball fundamentals make 
the offense and defense function success- 
fully or otherwise. 

Two plays that we used to advantage 
are shown. In Diagram 59, X1 had the 
ball. He passed to X3 who made a pass 
to the pivot man (X5). X38 then cut fast 
around X5 with the idea of receiving a 
return pass from X5, if he was open. X1 
waited to cut down the side (as indicated 
by arrow). If X1 timed his break prop- 
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erly X1’s guard was held up a step by X3 
cutting for the basket. X2 played safe, 
in case of a fumble or bad pass, or for 
an outlet pass if the play was stopped. 
X4 was ready to help X2 or to follow-up. 

In Diagram 60, X2 had the ball. He 


passed to X5, the pivot man. X2 then 
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cut to his left past the pivot man to get 
open for a shot. X1 waited till X2 broke, 
broke to his right, using X2 for a screen 
and went past the pivot man on the right. 
X3 and X4 faded back and in, slowly. 
This was a defensive gesture in case of the 
play going bad, but at the same time X3 
and X4 found themselves in position for 
an outlet pass from X5. They in turn 
passed the ball right back to X5 and cut 
as X1 and X2 did at the start. X1 and 
X2 came back to take X3’s and X4’s 
positions. 

This maneuver finally developed into a 
revolving play, with plenty of ball-han- 
dling and fast cutting. This kept the de- 
fense moving around and switching a great 
deal to keep from getting into trouble. 


MICHIGAN 
Lower Peninsula, Class B 
Floyd Dorland 
High School, Albion 


LBION won the Class B cham- 
pionship by winning from Grand 
Rapids Christian High School in the 
most thrilling of the final games. The 
game was won in the last fifteen seconds. 
In winning the Class B crown, Albion 
defeated the following teams in the Dis- 
trict, Regional and Final Tournament play 
respectively: Marshall, Coldwater, East 
Lansing, Davison, Detroit St. Benedict, 
and Grand Rapids Christian (1938 Class B 
champions). 

During the Lower Peninsula tournament 
held at Flint, I saw very little change in 
high school basketball. The majority of 
teams used both the fast break and slow 
break on offense and the man-to-man de- 
fense. The slow-break type of offense pre- 
dominated. I saw only one team using the 
zone defense, St. Benedict’s of Detroit that 
Albion defeated in the semi-final game. 

On offense, the majority of the teams in 
the tournament used the single pivot with 
three men in and two out, the pivot man 
more or less floating. Grand Rapids 
Christian, that Albion defeated in the final 
game, used the best fast break of any team 
that we played or that I saw play ail year. 

At Albion we have used the slow break 
and set offense, making use of the fast 
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break when the opportunity afforded. We 
stressed fundamentals to the nth degree 
and the players were drilled on them up 
to the last day of practice. 

Albion owed this year’s success more to 
its teamwork and determination to win 
than to any individual heroics. Short 
shots predominated in our scoring 
throughout the season. 

We used a switching man-to-man de- 
fense and at times our forwards picked up 
the opposing guards well down the court. 
We did the latter, especially if the oppos- 
ing guards were good on long shots and not 
too good at handling the ball. This one 
thing I am quite sure helped us in no 
small way in winning two or three of our 
tournament games. 

On offense we used a style of play that 
I feel is particularly adapted to a group 
of tall boys. When in possession of the 
ball, the players, unless successful in a fast 
break scoring opportunity, advanced the 
ball slowly to scoring territory, using no 
long passes unless they saw that the de- 
fense had not become set. 

We used the set-up plays, shown in Dia- 
grams 61, 62 and 63, effectively during the 
current season. 

In Diagram 61, the play went from 5 to 
4 to 2 to 1 with X3 screening for X1. X1 
had several options. He dribbled in for a 
basket; passed to X4 who had continued 
on around; faked a pass to X4, reverse 
pivoted and went in for a basket. If these 
plays were stopped, he passed back to X5 
or X2 who had come out to replace X4 
who had gone in. This play was worked 
the same from the other side. 

In Diagram 62, the play went from 5 to 
4 to 2 to 3 to 2 with X4 screening for X2. 
X3 had several options. He returned the 
pass to X2; faked a pass to X2, pivoted 
and shot or dribbled in and shot; he passed 
to X4 who, after screening for X2, con- 
tinued on; or he passed back to X5, if 
stopped. This play worked the same from 
the other side. 

In Diagram 63, the play went from 5 to 
2 to 3 to 5. X3 had several options. He 
returned the pass to X5 if X2 had screened 
successfully ; he faked a pass to X5 pivoted 
and dribbled in for a basket; he faked a 
pass to X5 and then passed to X1 who 
might be free; or if these options were 
stopped, he passed back to X4 or to X2. 
This play worked the same from the oppo- 
site side. 

A number of options were worked from 
these set-ups and many fakes, passes and 
cuts were used. 


Lower Peninsula, Class D 
Henry Baker 
St. Joseph’s High School, Muskegon 


UR offense varied with the type of 
defense employed by our opponents. 
Ordinarily against a man-to-man, the fast 
break was used, with stress on our for- 
wards hustling down the floor as soon as 
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we obtained possession of the ball. After 
a few short, snappy passes, one of the two 
was in a position to score. As our for- 
wards were very fast and accurate shots, 
this style of play worked effectively. Our 
center on this type of offense usually fol- 
lowed in the forward’s shots, whereas the 
guards seldom scored. 

When the defense was a zone or a com- 
bination man-to-man and zone, or when 
the opposing team was just a natural stiff- 
guarding five with each man well versed in 
defensive tactics, then our offense was 
changed to what we called a set-up. We 
did not, however, have set-up plays. We 
operated on the theory that no set-up of- 
fense is as good as a spontaneous pass at- 
tack that is the result of expert ball-han- 
dling and steady practice, with dribbling 
reduced to a minimum. In fact, a dribble 
was used only to drive into the basket 
either with an open floor ahead or after a 
fake. The only other permissible dribble 
was in a tight defensive position, the emer- 


gency dribble. When encountering a stiff 
zone defense, we worked our center into 
a pivot on either side of the free-throw 
lane. From this pivot the forwards broke 
in from the corners, or the ball was shoved 
back to the guard who, behind a screen by 
a forward, took a shot from the edge of 
the free-throw circle. In case either of 
these alternatives did not present itself, the 
center faked and dribbled in, or twisted in 
the air and shot, depending on circum- 
stances. To vary this offense, we some- 
times left the middle open and sent either 
a center or a guard through and depended 
on an accurately-timed pass from a for- 
ward in the corner to score. Guards broke 
only at intervals, depending on surprise to 
score rather than on any definite plan. 

We used plays only when the ball was 
out of bounds either under our basket or 
on the side, or on a jump ball in the free- 
throw circle. Our pet play, shown in Dia- 
gram 64, underneath the basket was sim- 
ple but worked surprisingly often. X1 
took the ball out of bounds. X3 ran into 
the lane and screened off 02, then brought 
his man into the lane. X2 cut around and, 
if X3 performed his screening assignment 
as planned, found himself open under the 
basket. Speed, especially on X2’s part, 
and deception were the necessary requi- 
sites in the successful completion of this 
play. 

Our play from an out of bounds on the 
side, shown in Diagram 65, was equally as 
simple. With X1 handling the ball, X2, X3, 
anc X4 crowded the side line. X5, by 
feinting and cutting in front of his man, 
took a pass direct from X1, so timed as to 
reach X5’s outstretched hands almost un- 
der the basket. 

Our best play at the free-throw circle 
depended on the height of our center and 
right forward. In Diagram 66, X1 and X2 
took their positions and the other three 
players pulled away from the jump so as 
not to congest the area under the basket. 
X1 tipped the ball to X2 who leaped high 
in the air and merely shovel-passed the 
ball back to X1 after he had broken for 
the basket. X1 took advantage of the fact 
that the man jumping with him was off 
balance and darted immediately for the 
basket. If the pass from X2 was timed 
perfectly, X1 was often open for an easy 
shot. 

We had several other plays for the three 
situations just mentioned, but I have se- 
lected these as being most workable. 

Our defense was a man-to-man with 
the whole team hustling back into defen- 
sive position as soon as we lost the ball or 
made a basket, and then picking up our 
men as the opposing team advanced down 
the floor. Our center took his position on 
the free-throw lane halfway between the 
basket and the free-throw line. He played 
his man loosely, concentrating on breaking 
up passes into the middle. If his man was 
exceptionally accurate from the floor, na- 
turally he exerted more caution and per- 
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formed in strict man-to-man fashion. This 
policy used during the season almost 
proved costly in our final two tournament 
games when the opposing centers were 
good shots and scored freely before our 
center concentrated his efforts on them. 
The teams who opposed us in the state 
tournament all used the fast break, with 
one exception. This team employed a slow 
break, deliberate and cautious, preferring 
to hold the ball and prevent us from scor- 


ing rather than making any offensive’ 


thrusts themselves. Several teams used the 
zone defense, much to my surprise, as on 
the large courts where the tournament 
games were played a zone defense did not 
seem practical. However, this type of de- 
fense was used very effectively and seemed 
to fit in with a fast-breaking offense, giving 
the players a chance to conserve their en- 
ergy and leaving the players in a fine spot 
to make a quick offensive thrust, when 
the ball was intercepted. 


Upper Peninsula, Class B 
George T. Mason 
High School, Iron Mountain 


HE Upper Peninsula of Michigan has 

for a long time been considered a poor 
developing ground for basketball. How- 
ever, having had experience in both Lower 
and Upper Peninsula basketball competi- 
tion, I feel safe in saying that Upper Pen- 
insula basketball is on a par with Lower 
Peninsula ball. We are unfortunate in not 
being able to compete with the Lower 
Peninsula in a final tournament. 

Champions are decided in Classes B, C, 
D, in the Upper Peninsula and in A, B, C, 
D, in the Lower Peninsula. A team’s class 
is determined by its enrollment, namely: 
Class D, under 100; Class C, 100-299; 
Class B, 300-699; Class A, 700 and over. 

The Upper Peninsula has only three 
classes, B, C, and D, although several high 
schools have enrollments of over 700. Be- 
cause of the limited number that would be 
Class A schools, all high schools of over 
700 enrollment are classified as B. 

Iron Mountain presented a well-bal- 
anced offense with a shifting man-to-man 
defense. Using no set plays, but convert- 
ing screens to an advantage, we aimed to 
get a man clear for a shot at the basket. 
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Any member of the team was capable of 
scoring from ten to twelve points a game, 
and it was this ability to hit the basket 
that was decidedly in our favor. No so- 
called hope shots were attempted, but, 
since our players were smaller than most 
opponents, it was necessary to shoot from 
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out court often. Good substitutes also 
played an important part in our victories. 


Upper Peninsula, Class C 
Eddie Chambers 
High School, Crystal Falls 


RYSTAL FALLS, undefeated during 
the season, won the Class C cham- 
pionship for the second consecutive year. 
The Trojans owed their success more to 
their teamwork than to individual heroics. 
The substitutes were of high class caliber 
and did more than their share in helping 
pull games out of fire. 

My team was composed of rangy boys. 
We used a man-to-man, checking defense 
and a mixed fast and slow break. 

Our defense was a large factor in our 
successful season. We used an assigned 
man-to-man defense. My boys were able 
to shift and weave according to the situa- 
tion which presented itself. 

Two different offensive set-ups were em- 
ployed by the team. We used three men 
in and two out; and two men in and three 
out. Cross-blocking helped the boys get 
many close-in shots. We used the fast 
break whenever the occasion presented it- 
self. 

Most of the teams at the tournament 
used a man-for-man defense. The fast 
break was very prominent and when it was 
not possible to use it, the teams used set 
plays to go through the defense. 


Upper Peninsula, Class D 
G. C. Johnson 
High School, Bergland 


ERGLAND HIGH SCHOOL won its 
second straight Michigan Upper Pen- 
insula Class D championship. 

In our three final tournament games we 
were confronted with three types of de- 
fenses, a two-three-type zone, a man-to- 
man defense, and a three-two-zone de- 
fense. We used a fast break only when 
special occasions arose during any game 
and when we were sure we could control 
the tip on jump balls. No team in any of 
the classes that used a zone type of de- 
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fense was successful enough to come out 
on top. The shifting man-to-man defense 
seemed to be the most effective. 

The three diagrams show the plays that 
worked out to our best advantage against 
the three kinds of defenses mentioned. In 
Diagram 67 the ball was passed fast be- 
tween X3, X4, and X5 to get the front 
line defense shifting rapidly. X3, X4, and 
X5 could always get shots in front of the 
opposing back three defensive men. X3 
passed to X4 who in turn passed back to 
X3 at the free-throw line. X3 shot or 
bounce-passed to either X2 or Xl. On 
this particular play X2 made eight baskets 
in a half of one game on passes from X3 
or rebounding. This play was worked from 
either side. 

In Diagram 68 against a man-to-man 
defense, our most effective play was one 
with three men out, X4 or X5 passing to 
X1 and following the pass. X1 passed to 
X2 who played wide and came across fast 
to the free-throw circle. X2 shot, passed 
to X4, who made his own screen on X1, or 
passed back to X1. 

Diagram 69 shows a play that we used 
against a three-two zone having three men 
in the front line. X4 passed to X2, coming 
across to the free-throw circle. X2 shot 
or bounced the ball to X1 or to X5, de- 

















pending on how the back defensive men 
shifted. If the defense players took their 
positions far back, X4 shot from around 
the free-throw circle. Many good shots 
were taken by X5 from the weak side, 
when the defense over-shifted. 


MISSOURI 
Class B Tournament 
W. L. Breuer 
High School, Camdenton 


ISSOURI was divided into two 
classes this year. The forty-eight 


schools with the largest enrollment were 
grouped as Class A. Practically all of 
these schools had an enrollment of five- 
hundred or more. The remaining num- 
ber of schools were placed in Class B. 

The state held six regionals for the 
large schools. The winners of each re- 
gional and the Kansas City and St. Louis 
winners increased the state teams to eight. 
The state was divided into sixteen re- 
gionals for the Class B championship with 
fpproximately three-hundred schools com- 
peting. I believe that the majority of the 
schools approved the two-class system. 

I did not see much change in the type of 
basketball played this year. I will say, how- 
ever, that more schools used the fast break 
with a change to slow break, than was 
used last year. 

Fifteen of the sixteen schools used a 
strict man-to-man defense. Camdenton 
was the only school that used both the 
zone and the man-to-man type of defense. 
Our boys used a combination of zone and 
man-to-man in the state tournament. 
Two men played their men with the 
other three playing the zones and the 

(Continued on page 22) 


Ending Dust on Athletic Fields, 


Playgrounds and Tennis Courts 


articles on the various sports, the 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL aims to pass on to 
its coaches, the ideas of other coaches and 
administrators valuable information re- 
garding items, though not of a technical 
nature, yet very essential to good coach- 
ing. With this objective in mind, we have 
published this year two very instructive 
articles by authorities on the care of ath- 
letic fields from the standpoint of turf. We 
are running a series of articles by an au- 
thority on the illuminating problem of 


i addition to presenting technical 


athletic fields, tennis courts and swimming — 


pools. 

A statement made by W. A. Alexander, 
Director of Athletics of Georgia Tech, who 
has previously passed on through these 
columns an interesting and helpful write- 
up on the treatment of injuries, suggested 
to us an article on the prevention of dust 
on playing fields. Mr. Alexander in his use 
of calcium chloride says: 

“It is impossible to keep clay tennis 
courts in condition through dry summer 
weather unless they are given one or two 
applications of calcium chloride annually. 
We have found that calcium chloride 
around the spots where the runners dig 
their starting holes and on the pole where 
most of the men run, has been a great aid 
in keeping the track in proper condition. 
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The take-off in the high jump, broad jump 
and pole vault is also made better by the 
use of calcium chloride. In baseball, we 
use calcium chloride to keep the grass off 
the skinned part of the infield and find that 
it gives a smoother and better surface for 
fielding the ball. It is also invaluable on 
the pitcher’s mound and on the batter’s 
box.” 

With such an authority as Mr. Alex- 
ander, the ATHLETIC JoURNAL felt that the 
information should be passed on to its 
readers and hence is presenting this article. 
Since many school playing fields are used 
during the summer for community activi- 
ties and since many coaches are directing 
these playgrounds, this information re- 
garding the dust problem will be most 
valuable at this time. Furthermore, 
coaches who do not have turfed football 
fields will find the information especially 
valuable at this time, as during the sum- 
mer they get their fields in readiness for 
fall work. 

Calcium Chloride—a white substance in 
the form of thin flakes no larger than the 
nail on your little finger—is interesting be- 
cause of two unusual features; features, 
incidentally, which account for its effec- 
tiveness as a dust-layer and surface-binder. 
First, it has the property of attracting 
moisture to itself when exposed to the air 


—it is hygroscopic. Second, it dissolves 
readily in this moisture and incorporates 
the resulting solution into the surface upon 
which it is spread—it is deliquescent. 

But just how do these thirsty little flakes 
answer the problem of those athletic di- 
rectors who are looking for an effective, 
but economical dust palliative? Let us an- 
swer that by asking and answering a few 
more of the questions frequently asked 
concerning dust-layers: 

Will it permanently put an end to the 
dust? According to those who have used 
the treatment, calcium chloride completely 
ends dust—binding every particle of loose 
surface material into compactness. 

Will it compact the surface without in- 
terfering with its natural beauty and 
resiliency? Since the action of calcium 
chloride is similar to that of a light rain 
(but many times more permanent) it 
makes the surface firm, at the same time 
retaining its resiliency and natural attrac- 
tiveness. Coaches and players alike know 
the importance of a resilient surface on 
almost any type of playing area. This 
treatment does not interfere with the nat- 
ural beauty of the surface; it actually im- 
proves its appearance by keeping the sur- 
face cool-looking, by reducing sun glare 
and surface cracking. The principal of a 
Los Angeles school, in writing to the “Los 
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Angeles School Journal” recently, com- 
mented on the improvement which calcium 
chloride makes in the surface of play- 
grounds: 

“Not only are the weeds kept down, but 
the grounds are darker in color because 
calcium chloride attracts the moisture. 
This gives a neater, better-cared for ap- 
pearance.” 

Concerning the lessening of sun glare, 
this same principal wrote: 

“Another advantage and aid to health is 
the lessening of the glare from our play- 
ground. All classrooms facing the play- 
ground frequently had to lower the blinds 
and use electricity. Now, because of the 
darker color due to moisture, the glare 
from the grounds is removed and artificial 
light is unnecessary. This is a great aid in 
sight saving.” 

Is it clean, odorless, and non-staining? 
Since calcium chloride dissolves in the 


moisture that it attracts from the air, it is 
as clean, odorless, harmless, and non-stain- 
ing as water itself. Those who have used 
calcium chloride say that it will not track 
after once being incorporated into the sur- 
face. 

On what kind of surfaces can it be used? 
Practically any type of unpaved surface, 
including gravel, cinder, earth, bluestone, 
and shale. Areas need not be closed during 
or after treatment. 

Although the calcium chloride treatment 
may be used on many types of unpaved 
surfaces, it is not advisable, we are in- 
formed, to apply calcium chloride on a 
surface which has been previously treated 
with oil, tar, or asphalt unless special prep- 
arations are made. 

How long will the treatment last? Cal- 
cium chloride penetrates from three to five 
inches in depth and will remain in the sur- 
face for an indefinite period. About two 


pounds per square yard are sufficient to 
end dust and bind the surface for an entire 
season. Any moisture given off during the 
heat of the day is replaced by absorption 
during the later afternoon and evening. 

What experience or equipment is needed 
in using the treatment? None. Anybody 
who can use a shovel can spread calcium 
chloride (just as it comes from the 100- 
pound bag) on small areas. To insure a 
uniform, even application on larger areas, 
however, mechanical spreaders of the lime- 
drill type are recommended. 

What about the cost? Low enough— 
two to four cents per square yard per sea- 
son—to permit school authorities working 
with reduced budgets to dust-proof play 
and recreational surfaces of large areas at 
comparatively small expense. Regarding 
the economy of this treatment, the Los 
Angeles principal referred to above, said: 

(Continued on page 33) 


Tennis Etiquette 


ENNIS is known as a gentleman’s 
| game but he is greatly in error who 
would assume that this description 
means that the sport is characteristically 
limited to financial barons or the landed 
gentry. On the contrary, tennis is a uni- 
versal game in terms of age, sex, social 
background or nationality, and has earned 
the above mentioned appellation because 
of the high code of sportsmanship that it 
invokes and because of the commendable 
standards of conduct and manners by 
which players are traditionally expected to 
abide. 

Consequently, it is of fundamental im- 
portance that any person, intent on mas- 
tering the skills of tennis should first com- 
prehend and practice these standards of 
conduct; should become imbued with the 
ideals which have given rise to the code of 
sportsmanship; and should thus develop a 
pride in self and in the sport which will 
eventually cause the proper conduct, which 
he evidences on the tennis court, to be 
simply a matter of unconscious reflex. 

There is no set of rules to govern such 
conduct. Tradition contributes the foun- 
dation to acceptable practice. To this tra- 
ditional pattern the neophyte must add his 
own interpretations of the Golden Rule 
and his own definition of what is most 
conducive to best social adjustment. 

The question of tennis etiquette is not 
so much a matter of laws and rules as it is 
a matter of critical analysis and self-train- 
ing. We are what we are, because of our 
desire for the approbation of others, and 
so we dress, eat, walk, speak, live and con- 
duct ourselves on the tennis court in a 
manner designed to win for us the ap- 
proval of those whose opinion we highly 
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By John A. Torney, Jr. 


Tennis Coach, University of Washington 


regard. 

With this point of view in mind, we are 
now ready to consider more specifically 
the problem of how one should behave 
while playing tennis. The following are 
not commandments but are, rather, exam- 
ples of reasoning by which one would de- 
termine what one’s own conduct should 
be. 

1. I shall be careful of my manner of 
dress when planning to play tennis. My 
pride will suffer if I must feel that others 
are regarding me with disapproval and are 
forming opinions which no amount of 
otherwise thoughtful attention to personal 
appearance may alter. 

I note that the person whose clothes are 
clean and presentable is one who wins not 
only my esteem but the admiration of 
others as well. I find that white is the 
color that impresses me most favorably. 
Moreover, I note that neatness is a mirror 
of the character of the individual rather 
than a measure of the cost of the apparel 
worn. 

2. I shall always make it a point to go 
around an occupied court; I shall ever 
avoid crossing through play, because I am 
aware of the impressions which I form of 
the person who has been so thoughtless as 
to be guilty of this offense. I am aware 
that when a trespasser invades my court 
it not only detracts from my pleasure due 
to the interruption of play but that per- 
son has drawn my full attention for a brief 
moment during which his action has placed 
him in a most unfavorable light. 

For the same reasons, I shall not run 
onto an occupied court to retrieve a ball. 
Instead, I shall ask for it or wait for it to 
be returned at the convenience of him into 


whose court the ball has gone. I shall 
show no impatience, if it be necessary for 
me to wait for the point to be played in 
that court. 

3. I shall make it a practice not only to 
say, “Please” and “Thank You” for balls 
which have gone into other courts but also 
to speak those words in a manner sure to 
create a favorable rather than an unfa- 
vorable impression. 

In addition, when those words are ad- 
dressed to me, I shall take care that my 
actions and attitude cause my neighbor to 
feel that I respond to his request happily 
rather than with deference or displeasure. 

4. I shall be most cautious to avoid 
pointing out to an opponent or partner the 
mistakes he may have made in strategy or 
technic. I know that asI play I am happy 
in the belief that I am doing well and I 
do not enjoy having someone bluntly criti- 
cise me for my errors. I am equally cog- 
nizant of the fact that one is wise to ask 
for advice and instruction from others and 
that I am most pleased when that person 
whose advice I have petitioned is consider- 
ate enough to make suggestions simply in- 
stead of telling me how to play. Because 
I realize that failure to be cautious in this 
respect may mean the difference between 
being considered obnoxious and helpful, I 
shall resolve not to offer criticism until 
asked and then I shall suggest rather than 
dictate. 

5. I shall take heed that I do not make 
myself unpopular by showing displeasure 
because a partner or opponent is not up to 
my standard of play. The memory of my 
own struggle to master sufficient skill to 
permit me to hit the ball with any degree 

(Continued on page 35) 
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An American Type 


INCE this is the last issue of the Journat for the 
W school year 1938-39, will you pardon the Editor 
if he takes this opportunity of chatting informally 
with you men who are directing athletics in the 
schools and colleges. There are some 14,000 of you 
who receive the magazin: each month and when I 
write an editorial I like to feel that I am talking 
with fellow coaches. Since I coached for twenty 
years I feel that I understand to some extent 
your problems, hopes and aspirations. You doubt- 
less have gathered from the editorials that I 
have written through the years, that I feel that 
the coaches of our educational institutions are a 
grand bunch of fellows and that they are doing a 
splendid job by way of developing a fine type of 
American citizen. 

Some years ago I read an essay written by Pro- 
fessor Stewart Sherman, now deceased, who was 
one time Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Illinois. This essay made such an im- 
pression on me that I have read it many times since 
and have, I am sure, referred to some of Professor 
Sherman’s philosophy in different editorials. One 
thing that he brought out in that article was this 
thought. In the early days the American type was 
expressed by the New England Puritan. The phi- 
losophy of the Puritan, however, pretty much died 
out after the defeat of John Quincy Adams by An- 
drew Jackson. The new type was that of the Cav- 
alier—the American gentleman. This type was 
more or less discarded after Appomattox. The new 
concept of life, according to Professor Sherman, 
was expressed by what he chose to call ‘‘athletic 
asceticism.’’ He pointed out that asceticism did 
not mean something sour or pessimistic but rather 
was exemplified by the Greek athlete who, before 
competing in the Olympic Games, prayed that he 
might so compete as not to bring dishonor upon 
himself, his father or his gods. 

Athletic asceticism is another word for our com- 
petitive system. It is based on the idea that in ath- 
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letics, in business, and in other walks of life it is 
all right for men to compete to the limit of their 
capacities, so long as they compete as sportsmen 
and do not infringe upon the rights of others. 

The Constitution was intended to support the 
profit system. It was predicated on the assumption 
that an individual should be protected in his efforts 
to make a living, provide for his family, and to ac- 
cumulate not only enough wealth with which to take 
care of him in his old age but also enough so that 
he might pass on some of his accumulations by way 
of inheritance to his family. 

In business, as in athletics, codes and rules were 
set up and umpires were selected to guarantee in 
so far as possible, the principle of fair competition. 
In the years that have passed perhaps the philos- 
ophy of the playing fields has been a greater factor 
in shaping our American philosophy of life than 
many of us realize. 

Today the competitive system is being attacked. 
In the first sixty years of the Nineteenth Century 
some 350 constitutions were adopted here and there 
around the world. Practically all of these constitu- 
tions were modeled after the American constitution 
which recognizes the rights of the individual. In 
recent years there have been some seventeen or 
eighteen new constitutions written, none of which 
were copied after the American constitution. All 
of these recognized the collectivist idea and were 
molded after the Communist, Nazi or Fascist pat- 
tern. 

It is significant that the collectivists in our own 
country are invariably opposed to what they choose 
to call ‘‘ Athleticism.’’ This is natural because they 
do not believe in competition. Collectivists prefer 
regimentation to competition, supervision to inde- 
pendence, and collectivism to individualism. Our 
athletic games are highly individual in spite of the 
critics who insist that the coach has too much to do 
with the matter of running the games. 

The question, then, that confronts us is this,— 
whether or not Stewart Sherman’s athletic asceti- 
cism as symbolizing the American type of life is to 
be supplanted in our own country by some form of 
collectivism. This concerns us not only because our 
idea of amateur athletics is the antithesis of collec- 
tivism, which means that we have a selfish interest 
in seeing that athletics are preserved, but further 
because historically the nations that have adopted 
collectivism have inevitably found their standard 
of living progressively lowered. Even though we 
were to grant that collectivism was based on an ideal 
conception of human life, which assumption is far 
fetched, yet the fact that it has been tried thou- 
sands of times in the last 2,000 years and has never 
worked should condemn it. If a football coach tries 
out a new play and finds that it will not produce the 
desired results, he discards it. If a white horse and 
a red horse ran 1,000 times and the white horse 
always won, and if these two horses were to run 
again and a man bet’ on the red horse, we would 
think he was a fit subject for a study in psychiatry. 

New Zealand for a number of years has been 
operating in accordance with the principles of state 
socialism. Some years ago a new Premier was 
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elected. Premier Forbes told the Parliament that 
their standard of living was gradually being low- 
ered, that all big fortunes in New Zealand had been 
dissipated, that they had lost their credit with the 
Bank of England, and that a large proportion of 
their people were living on pensions, that the state 
had socialized to some degree education and medi- 
cine and that the ambitious citizens were in large 
numbers each year leaving the country. He then 
added, ‘‘ What is needed now is men,—men who will 
stand up and do their duty fearlessly and without 
favor in this hour of their country’s need.’’ 

Paraphrasing Premier Forbes’ words—‘‘ What 
we need in this country is more of the athletic type 
of men, men who are not afraid of competition, men 
who believe in playing the game according to the 
rules, self-reliant men, who do not expect that life 
will be made safe, easy and fool-proof for them, men 
who do not want to be personally conducted through 
life, with all the risks taken by somebody else, men 
who ask for only a fair field and no favor.’’ You 
coaches in the schools and colleges are developing 
that type of citizen. Perhaps the historians of the 
future will record, if our country is saved from col- 
lectivism, that the athletes and the coaches were 
partly responsible. We have an opportunity to do 
our part by way of preserving the American system, 
which is the competitive system, and in demonstrat- 
ing that the philosophy of the playing fields, which 
exemplifies our American philosophy of life, must 
be preserved. 

I hope you men will not think this is too philo- 
sophic. It is the considered opinion of a man who 
has spent his life in athletics, who believes that this 
is the greatest country in the world and who would 
like to see our children’s generation have the same 
opportunities to live happy, and useful lives as we 
of the older generation have had. This is a critical 
time in the history of America. The coaches can 
help by way of seeing to it that the right decision is 
made. I am not talking politics. I do not believe 
that honesty and integrity inhere in any special po- 
litical party. I am trying to express to you, my 
fellow coaches, a conception of Americanism that 
I believe to be fundamentally sound. 

Joun L. GrirritH 


Boys’ Work 


INCE the coaches are interested in the welfare 
W of the boys that they have in their charge, and 
the lads frequently advise with their coaches re- 
garding summer employment and the like, the fol- 
lowing quotation taken from the New York Sun is 
interesting. Mr. David Sarnoff, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, speaking at a Con- 
vention of the Boys’ Club of America, was quoted 
as follows: 

‘‘The boy who believes his parents, or the Gov- 
ernment, or anyone else owes him his livelihood and 
that he can collect it without labor will wake up one 
day and find himself working for another boy who 
did not have that belief and, therefore, earned the 
right to have others work for him.’’ 

He then advised the boys in the audience to learn 
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to do some one useful thing thoroughly because that 
would give them a better chance of finding a job 
when they have to look for one. 

‘‘There is nothing so disconcerting to one who 
would like to help find employment for a young man 
as to learn that he has no particular qualification,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘The hardest person for whom to 
find a job is one who wants to do anything, but does 
not know what that anything might be.’’ 

All will agree that Mr. Sarnoff’s advice to boys 
is sound. Certainly it is no kindness to a boy to 
tell him that there is no hope for him, that condi- 
tions are terrible, and that he had better wait until 
times are better before looking for a job. 

Undoubtedly the lot of our children’s generation 
is no harder than the lot of children in the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, or at the time of the American 
Revolution, or in the days when Lincoln was a boy. 
Further, the lot of childhood in the west and middle 
west during the pioneer days was immeasurably 
harder even than the lot of boys today when so many 
men are out of work. The fact remains that literally 
thousands of lads are still working their way 
through high school and college. Such boys need 
encouragement but not pity. 

While the subject of student employment is before 
us, perhaps we should give special recognition to the 
boy who has the initiative, energy, and intelligence 
to find his own jobs. A football guard entered a 
Mid-Western university with $10.00 in his pocket. 
Before the end of the first week of his freshman 
year he had four jobs. He worked his way through 
this university for four years and always had more 
work jobs than he could handle. Other boys, how- 
ever, dropped out of that university because they 
said they could not find jobs. The boy who was able 
to line up plenty of employment for himself had 
something that these other boys lacked. We will let 
others decide what those qualities are. The point 
we are trying to make is this, that it is a fine thing 
for a boy to work his way through high school and 
college when others have seen to it that he had em- 
ployment. It is a finer thing when a boy learns how 
to provide his own employment. 

A book might be written on the various kinds of 
work that boys have found when they were support- 
ing themselves and getting an education. We know 
of a boy in a university who made his way through 
college by digging graves in the local cemetery. 
Another sold sandwiches at the sorority houses, 
peddling the sandwiches in the evening hours after 
dinner time. We will not attempt to list the different 
kinds of jobs that ingenious boys have created or 
found. All we are trying to suggest is that recog- 
nition should be given the boy who can find his own 
means of employment. By way of suggestion, it 
might be interesting to run in the school or college 
paper next fall an account of the ways in which the 
local boys earn money during the summer time. 
Prizes are sometimes awarded or recognition given 
the most popular student, the most beautiful coed, 
or the boy who can eat the most gold fish. Why not 
a prize or at least recognition for the boy who 
showed the most ingenuity and ability in the matter 

of providing for his own education. 
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The 1939 Basketball Championships 


(Continued from page 18) 


ball. I have used this type of defense 
for several years and I have obtained far 
better results than when I used the strict 
man-to-man. 

With the combination defense we were 
in a good position to use a fast break when 
the opponents lost control of the ball. I 
also found that our boys were able to fin- 
ish strong in each game as compared to a 
team that followed their men and conse- 
quently became tired. Many schools in 
Missouri used screen plays but, by using 
the zone defense, we were able to stop this 
style of basketball. 

I had two men who averaged 6 feet, 1 
inch. I used these boys under the basket 
in both offense and defense. They were 
good rebound men and were sure shots. 
We drilled much on obtaining possession 
of the ball and by using two large men, we 
were able to get possession of the ball at 
least 60 per cent of the time. 

Our boys seldom shot unless they were 
free for a set shot or a set up. By using 
this type of basketball they usually out- 
scored the opponents two to one. 

If we were playing a team that used a 
zone defense, we used the triangle system 
with three men working the play in; if 
this failed to get the desired results, we set 
our men. The center was free at all times 
to rove and set the wheel position for the 
plays. By using this type of offense we 
were able to make the opponents play our 
type of ball. 

If we found a team well-versed in the 
man-to-man defense, we used a roving of- 
fense. This style of offense usually forced 
the opponents to a zone defense. If we 
were successful in forcing them to a zone, 
we worked for set shots. By using this 
style of basketball, we forced the oppo- 
nents to play our style of basketball. 

My boys learned four systems very well. 
We did not use set plays but kept three 
men in the play with options and varia- 
tions, used according to the situations. We 
used (1) three men in, (2) two men rov- 
ing for pivots, (3) double pivots, (4) fast 


break, and (5) the triangle system to 


break the zone defense. 
Diagram 70 illustrates one of the options 


and possibilities of the three-men-in sys- 
tem. X5 passed to X2 who broke across 
the free-throw circle. In case neither was 
open, X2 dribbled out across or around 
his man or passed. This style of play was 
used on either side. 

Diagram 71 shows the other possibilities 
when both X2 and X1 were closely 
guarded. We used a continuity of plays. 
X2 broke for the pass but if closely 
guarded, moved over to the side. X1 
broke across. If he failed to get the pass, 
he moved over and occupied the position 
formerly occupied by X2. In the next 
play X3 broke out for the pass in the 
same manner that X2 did. 

Diagram 72 illustrates one of the possi- 
bilities with the two-men-in system. The 
pivot man played near the free-throw line. 
X2 broke to the side for a pass. If X2 
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received the pass, he passed to X5 going 
behind him, or to X3 breaking across or 
to X1 on the opposite side. This play was 
used on either side. 

Diagram 73 was a scoring threat. The 
ball was passed in to the pivot men, X2 
or X3. These men used the jump-turn 
shot, the hook shot, dribbled for a screen 
or passed to guard X4 coming in. X65 
screened for X4. This play was worked 
on either side. 

Diagram 74 illustrates some of the 
screen possibilities that we used. These 
were used on either side. X5 took a drib- 
ble and passed to X4 who came around 
the screen post set by X5. He dribbled in 
for a set shot or passed to X3 who came 
out for a pass. X2 screened for X3. 

Diagram 75 illustrates another screen 
possibility. X5 passed to X2. X3 
screened for X1 who broke for a pass from 
X2. This play was used on either side. 

We used the three-lane fast break when 
the opportunity permitted. 

Diagram 76 illustrates the system that 
we used if a team came out after us under 
the opponent’s goal. X5 passed to X4 who 
passed to X1 and he set up a screen. X1 
dribbled and passed to X2. X3 broke 
across for a pass and a possible shot or 
pass to X4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ralph Lizio 
High School, Portsmouth 


N THE final game of the tournament 
Portsmouth met Stevens of Claremont, 
a team that entered the finals a favorite. 
Both teams won their way to the finals by 
playing a man-to-man defense. The set- 
defense type of play was conspicuous 
throughout the entire tournament. 
Portsmouth, by alternating two fresh 
teams, completely outclassed Stevens and 
won the championship for the second con- 
secutive year and the sixth in the last 
eighteen years. 
We always tried to use a fast break 
down the floor before the defense was set. 
This was not always possible so we tried 
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T'S HARD 






TO COACH A BALL 


As a matter of record, it’s impossible to teach 
a ball. You have to buy one that has been made 
with every quirk of the game in mind. Reach 
Last-Bilt and the other rugged, balanced, 
shape retaining Reach balls don’t need coach- 
ing. They do their job through many playing 
hours. No score book has ever carried an error 
attributed to a Reach ball. But score books 
have carried points that were made because 
the Reach ball flew straight. Reach balls for 
soccer, volley ball, basketball, water polo, 
beach or playground use, offer players full 
cooperation because they’re made to perform 
perfectly under all conditions. Use the best 
of equipment because you can’t coach an in- 
ferior ball to help you win. Use Reach. 
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short passes with occasional screens, keep- 
ing in mind a figure eight with a consis- 
tent weave. Each man cut in front of the 
receiver as he wove in through the set de- 
fense. 

A set play which scored consistently for 
us this past season was the old pivot play. 
We worked it as shown in Diagram 77. 
Our pivot man was eligible for a pass and 
if he received one, our forwards broke in 
front of the basket, screening for a guard, 
who took the pass and shot as he went 
under the basket. 

We used a pressure defense with a sud- 
den shift to the 2-1-2 zone defense. I 
used this against teams that had men who 
dribbled down the center and shot with 
one hand. This shifting defense did not 
impair our fast-breaking offense. In our 
offense, we used three men passing and go- 
ing behind the receiver, as shown in Dia- 
gram 78. This style of play proved very 
effective against a five-man defense, with 
a fast-breaking offense. 

I derived great personal satisfaction 
from winning the New Hampshire state 
tournament this year for it justified my 
contention published in the January issue 
of ATHLETIC JOURNAL, entitled “The Ten- 
Man Team.” 


NEW JERSEY 


Group III Tournament 
Stanley Piela 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Lodi 


ACH year the State Athletic Associa- 
tion holds a high school basketball 
tournament in the Group IV, Group III 
and Group II high school ranks. Schools 
in Group IV have an enrollment of 600 
or more male students; those in Group 
III, have from 300 to 599 male students; 
and those in Group II, up to 299 male en- 
rollment. 

The state is divided into three sections: 
North Jersey (divided into Sections I and 
II because of the large number of high 
schools), Central Jersey and South Jersey. 
Teams in the various groups meet in an 
elimination tournament to decide who is 
the sectional and state champion in their 
class. A request is sent out for all bas- 
ketball records to be submitted to the ex- 


ecutive committee. This committee stud- 
ies the records and, according to a rating 
plan, eliminates those teams that are ob- 
viously weak and have poor records in 
their class. 

After the selection of teams, drawings 
are made, and the teams are matched in 
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the various sections and groups for the 
preliminary round which leads to the sec- 
tional finals. It usually takes the first two 
week-ends of March to arrive at a sec- 
tional championship in each group. Then 
the third week-end of March the sectional 
champions in each group (four Group IV, 
four Group III, and four Group II teams) 
are matched for the first round of the 
state finals. 

To be eligible for the tournament, a 
team must have won at least six games 
with teams in its own or higher classifica- 
tion. The tournament has proved to be 
highly popular with the fans and with a 
majority of our coaches. 

Lodi won the Group III State Cham- 
pionship this year. Practice started the 
first week in December with the opening 
game about two weeks away. 

Our squad had but one six-footer, so I 
decided that good ball-handling and set 
shots would be our weapon of play. I 
spent a great deal of time in my first two 
weeks of practice on ball-handling and 
feinting. I found in the final games of 
the state tournament that it paid divi- 
dends because it was the excellent ball- 
handling of my players that enabled them, 
averaging 5 feet 10 inches in height, to 
overcome physical handicaps and come 
through to win three close tournament 
games and the state championship. 

I used the slow-break offense, coaching 
my boys to play different types of offense 
against the zone defense and the man-to- 
man defense. My guards were my best 
ball-handlers and acted as play-makers. 
On defense I taught the boys to use their 
hands outstretched. I definitely played a 
man-for-man defense. Each boy knew his 
assignment well and we had very little 
difficulty guarding any team using the 
screen. I asked each of my players to 
study his opponent to see if he played 
close, stayed a bit away or could be easily 
thrown off-balance. This knowledge defi- 
nitely helped the offensive maneuvers of 
our players. 

The type of play used in the New Jer- 
sey state tournament was varied, with 
some teams using the fast break, others a 
deliberate plan of attack and others a com- 
bination fast and slow break. 

The zone defense (3-2 and 2-1-2) and 
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IN HIS HANDS 


A ball has to feel right in the hands through- 
out many plays. It has to hold its shape, its 
weight and its good feeling. If it doesn’t— 
there goes the ball game! Any one of ten 
fingers can make any one of countless mis- 
takes in today’s open type of football. 

Today’s football demands the best equip- 
ment to cut down fumbles and scores on the 
wrong side of the board. Give your team the 
breaks by using the Spalding Official inter- 
collegiate J5V ball. Double lined, double laced, 
with rubber valve molded bladder and made 
of the finest leather obtainable, it’s the ball 
used to make all the passing and punting rec- 
ords. And, when a backfield man reaches back 
with his arm to let one go, you can feel satis- 
fied that the ball won’t let him, or the coach, 
down. 


VG Yoalding teat FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
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the man-to-man style dominated. A very 
high brand of ball was played throughout 
the tournament which proved to be the 
most successful in recent years. Games 
were bitterly contested and the rivalry was 
keen. I believe that there were more close 
games this year than in the past seven 
years that I have spent as a coach in New 
Jersey. 

Basketball in our state is definitely on 
the up-grade with the teams excellently 
coached by experienced tutors. 

The play shown in Diagram 79, was 
successfully used by us and aided us in 
winning several close games. X3, by care- 
ful ball-handling forced his defensive man 
to his right, faked a dribble to the left, 
push-passed to X1. X1 returned the pass 
to X3 who pivoted around his man and 
had an easy lay-up shot. X2 moved to- 
ward the center and cut toward the basket 
for a follow-up. If X3 was not free for a 
shot, X1 passed to X2. X4 and X5 spread 
out in the backcourt and waited for the 
pass to be recovered off the backboard to 
start another play. 


UTAH 
Frank W. Wright 
Uintah High School, Vernal 


STARTED practice the last week of 

November and worked my squad for 
about an hour each afternoon. As our 
league was lacking in competition and our 
finances rather low, it was necessary for 
us to have a short and heavy pre-season 
schedule. Therefore, late in December I 
took my team to play, what we considered, 
some of the strongest teams in the state. 
We played eight strong teams in eight days 
without a defeat. 

We loafed through our season, losing 
only one game in our league. Eight inde- 
pendent teams were brought in, many of 
which were made up of ex-college stars. 
These games developed our ball-handling 
and defense. 

My team played twenty-nine games, 
won twenty-six, lost three, and scored 
1,059 points, averaging thirty-six points 
per game while our opponents averaged 
twenty-six points per game for a total of 
751 points. 

My team was one of the few in the 
state tournament that used a man-to-man 
defense. We played four teams in the 
tournament, all of which used a five-man 
zone defense. 

We employed a fast-breaking offense in 
an attempt to beat the other team down 
the floor. If the defense was set and wait- 
ing for us, we used short passes with lots 
of ball-handling until an opening was made 
in the defense, either by fast breaking or 
by sucking the defensive players out of 
position. Two of our plays are shown in 
Diagrams 80 and 81. 

In Diagram 80, X4 and X5 passed the 
ball back and forth. X5 bounce-passed 
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to X3. X1 broke across the free-throw 
line. X3 passed to X1, who turned and 
shot or went into the air and dropped the 
ball to X2 or X4 as they broke towards 
the basket. 

In Diagram 81, X4 and X5 passed the 
ball back and forth. X4 or X5 passed to 
X2. X5 went by for a pass from X2. X4 
went down the side line as X1 came out to 
protect. X38 broke for the basket and 
screened for X4. 


VIRGINIA 


Horace Saunders 
High School, Hampton 


HE state is divided into three districts. 
Two of the winners participate in the 
semi-finals; the team drawing the bye 
plays the winner of the semi-finals for the 
state championship. 
We started practice the first week in 
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December and worked on the fundamen- 
tals of basketball and physical condition- 
ing of the boys. During this early period 
we spent most of the time adjusting the 
boy to his most natural position and cor- 
recting the various weaknesses of each 
boy. Realizing from our material and its 
experience, that it would be impossible to 
develop a fast, speedy offense, we saw the 
possibilities of a good defense. This de- 
veloped as the season went on and was 
the deciding factor in our winning the 
state championship. To illustrate the im- 
portance of our defense, only an average 
of twenty-three points were scored against 
us throughout the entire season. 

On defense we used the shifting 
man-to-man, trying to match our oppo- 
nents as to size and ability. During the 
regular season, we picked up our men at 
the center line, but in the district play-off, 
we dogged them all over the floor and I 
believe that this was very effective and re- 
sulted in many baskets from loose balls. 
We switched only on inside screens going 
into the basket, leaving outside screens to 
the judgement of the boys and only 
switching when necessary. 

Our offense consisted of two in and three 
out, the right forward being our high 
scorer and most effective man both in ball- 
handling and shooting. Our offense started 
immediately after we gained possession of 
the ball and the type of offense that we 
used depended upon the place of recov- 
ery, the score of the game, the period of 
time and the style of play used against us. 
Our main offensive threat was a fast break, 
if the recovery was made in offensive ter- 
ritory, and a slow break if the ball was 
recovered in defensive territory. 

In the district play-off one team used a 
shifting zone defense which worked very 
effectively against us, the other used a 
shifting man-to-man. Their offense was 
based on the three out and two in set-up 
and both teams had their offensive attack 
built around their guards, either shooting 
long shots or breaking into the basket. 

A few offensive plays used by Hampton 
very effectively are shown in Diagrams 82, 
83, and 84. 

In Diagram 82, X5 passed to X4. X2 
passed to X1, who broke for the pivot 
post. X1 gave the ball to X2 or to X3, 
as they broke around him, or he took a 
pivot shot. Or X1 passed to X5, who took 
a set shot. 

A large number of variations were pos- 
sible from this set-up and many fake 
passes and cuts were worked. For in- 
stance, X4 received the ball from X5, 
faked a pass to X2, pivoted and dribbled 
in for a shot or passed to X1, X5 or X3. 

In Diagram 83, X5 passed to X4 and 
screened X4’s guard. X4 dribbled and 
gave the ball to X38, then screened 
X3’s guard. X38 dribbled down the 
center for a shot. If X2’s or XIl’s 
guard came out to cover X3, X3 passed 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AMAZING NEW LEATHER 
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Again Wilson sets the pace with the latest 
achievement in football craftsmanship—the 
new Wilson Official W R. It’s the type of 
football professional and university teams 
have asked for, many times—a ball that is 
easier to pass. 

Finished with a new, velvety, “no slip” 
leather. The fingers of the passer get perfect 
“traction”—like a new motor car tire on 
a dry pavement. There’s no uncertainty— 
no slipping. 

This means more confidence in passing— 
far greater accuracy and more distance. It also 
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MAKES THIS NEW BALL 
EASIEST TO PASS! 


means improved centering and ball handling. 

This new Wilson W R is shaped like a 
projectile—to spiral through the air. The 
thin, flush, eight-hole lacing aids gripping 
without putting the ball out of balance. Crafts- 
manship throughout is the finest, including 
the new-type triple lining. 

Add the advantages of this improved foot- 
ball to your play this year. The greater accu- 
racy in passing alone may be the very thing 
that will make you a winner. See your Wilson 
dealer or write Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


It’s Wilson 


Sports 
Equipment 
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SPOT-BILT REVIEWS SEVEN YEARS OF OUTSTANDING IMPROVEN 


Spot-Bilt's contributions for the betterment of athletic shoes is a matter 
of pride with our entire organization. These improvements have won last- 
ing friendship for Spot-Bilt, revealing the deep regard university coaches 
and athletes hold for "America's finest athletic shoes."' This apprecia- 
tion serves to intensify Spot-Bilt's research and experimental work on de- 
velopments which are destined to be far-reaching in effect. In review, 
Spot-Bilt's previous developments are: 


The "White Spot," the first practical marking device for athletic shoes. 
The first practical method of pre-stretching Kangaroo leather. 


Wing-Flex construction—the first guaranteed non-rip featherweight construction for 
track and football shoes. 


Improved lasts and patterns, providing new "Action-Fit'' and added foot comfort. 


The first practical leather top basketball shoes, and the development of the 'Hold-Tite" 
sole stitch. 


Heel Snugger side eyelets for track shoes. 


A fool-proof detachable cleat attachment, with a bolt that will not loosen, turn or push 
up in the foot. 


Compresso-Lock cleats—originated by Tucker P. Smith, trainer and equipment man at 
Ohio State University, and developed by Spot-Bilt. 


A nation-wide distributor organization—insuring prompt servicing of your requirements. 


A reputation for integrity. 


AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC SHOES »% WITCHELL-SHEILL CO., 
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ts... AND NOW COMPRESSO-LOCK CLEATS 
















Steel washer: four '/" 
projecting prongs lock 
washer into the sole. The 
six serrations are im- 
bedded in rubber disc 
when cleat is tightened. 


Soft rubber cleat of ap- 
proved design; will not 
chip. Note special rat- 
chet teeth. 


When cleat is tightened, corre- 
sponding ratchet teeth in cleat 
and rubber disc are locked b 
compression; serrations on meta 
\ washer are imbedded into rubber 
: disc. Note metal ‘‘dish- 
shaped" insert inside of cleat 
—aids compression and keeps 
cleat from bulging. 


Showing how corre- 
sponding ratchet teeth 
in the cleat and rubber 
disc are interlocked 
when cleat is tightened. 





Augusta Blvd., Chicago *%& SINCE 1898—ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 
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The 1939 Basketball Championships 


(Continued from page 26) 


to the open forward. 

In Diagram 84, X5 passed to X1, X2 
screening for X1. If X1 did not get a shot, 
he passed back to X4 or X3 on the side 
or to X5 breaking down the middle. 


IOWA 
W. Harold Hopkins 
High School, Creston 


TAMINA and reserve power brought 

the foremost teams in Iowa to the 
front this year as another successful sea- 
son in basketball passed into history. 
From the financial standpoint and from 
the point of view of the spectators, the 
season proved very satisfactory. 

With more than 890 high school teams 
going into the sectional tournaments, it 
was a survival of the fittest from the open- 
ing whistle. Strain began to tell heavily 
in the final rounds of the tournament held 
at the Drake field house in Des Moines, 
and was the reason, in several instances, 
that strong teams, with little reserve 
strength, bowed to teams that had more 
than five good men with which to start 
the game. Classifications, based on en- 
rollment, were used again this year with 
teams retaining their classification until 
they entered the state tournament. 
Schools with a student enrollment of 100 
or more were rated as Class A teams, and 
those with an enrollment under 100 were 
classified as B. Class A and Class B 
teams from each of the sixty-four sectional 
tournaments advanced to district competi- 
tion. From the eight districts, the Class 
A and B winners went into state competi- 
tion. There classifications were tossed 
aside. 

Holding the state championship for the 
past two years, the Class B schools were 
turned back in the finals this year with 
Diagonal the 1938 champion, Class B 
school losing to Creston, a Class A team, 
in the finals. Marshalltown defeated 
Mason City to win third place honors. 


State tournament play was fast this 


year with the strongest teams composed 
of active, rangy men. Fourteen of the 
sixteen finalists employed a zone defense 
exclusively, enabling them to be set for a 
_ break after getting possession of the 

In the first round of play, clever ball- 
handling on the part of nearly all players 
on the winning teams, and accurate shoot- 
ing by several outstanding guards from 
around the free-throw circle were the out- 
standing features. In the later rounds, it 
was reserve power and stamina which told 
the story, all of the Class B schools, with 
the exception of Diagonal, faltering in the 
quarter finals. The teams from the smaller 
schools lacked reserve material and the 
strain from the preceding two weeks of 
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sectional and district competition was 
quite evident. 

Time and again fans at the state tourna- 
ment, particularly in the late rounds, ex- 
pressed admiration and some astonishment 
at the way in which the five mainstays of 
the Diagonal team had the stamina to stay 
with teams that had much superior re- 
serve strength. Perhaps the ability of the 
Diagonal players to “stand the gaff” might 
be partly due to the fact that this team 
played thirty-four games before the sec- 
tional meet, and then, too, each of the 
members of the team seemed to be in ex- 
cellent physical condition. Creston’s 
tournament play was also characterized by 
this factor—the superb physical condition 
of the ten-man squad. 

Six of the members of our Creston 
squad were six feet or more in height. We 
had five forwards available for starting 
duty and usually at least two of them were 
hitting. 

Our defense was a 2-2-1 formation with 
the two forwards on the front line. Well 
back of them were the two six-foot guards, 
and under the basket, in a position to stop 
a drive-in shot from either way, the center 
was posted. In the four state tournament 
games, a total of twenty-four baskets were 
scored against Creston, while the Panthers 
counted a total of 121 points. 

Because of a scarcity of man-to-man de- 
fenses throughout the state this year, par- 
ticularly in Southwest Iowa, we did not 
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employ any set plays during any of our 
games. I allowed my squad to spend a 
good portion of each practice session in 
shooting. The results of this practice 
were seen to our distinct advantage in the 
latter part of the year and in tournament 
play. All of the long shots were taken 
only after the ball was worked around to 
allow the shooter to get set. 

Although long passes were usually dis- 
couraged because of danger of interception, 
some were used occasionally on a fast of- 
fensive break, if the forward could get 
ahead of his guard. Very little of our 
practice sessions were given over to game- 
like scrimmages. We concentrated more 
on working the ball in toward the basket 
through zone defenses and on following 
rebounds. 

Although Southwest Iowa has held the 
championship for these past two years, 
this section of the state is not generally 
recognized as a basketball center. Con- 
sequently, before the state meet got under 
way, dopesters were backing favorites 
from Northern and Central Iowa. Mar- 
shalltown was the only one of these which 
came through to the final day. The Bob- 
cats were eliminated from the champion- 
ship in the semi-finals by Creston. 

Creston was never over-confident in the 
state tournament games, nor detrimentally 
affected by being publicized a lot. Every 
member of the squad went into each game 
with the attitude of “everything to win 
and no upset if defeated.” This modest, 
though hard-fighting attitude, is undoubt- 
edly one of the main reasons why the 
squad came through. 


MARYLAND 
John J. Cavanaugh 
Fort Hill High School, Cumberland 


ORT HILL HIGH SCHOOL, Cum- 

berland, finished its most successful 
season, winning thirty-one games and los- 
ing one. Two other games were forfeited 
but the winning or losing of them had no 
bearing on the championship. 

Our team was of medium height, very 
fast and aggressive. We used a man-for- 
man defense, most of the time, matching 
tall and short players with one another. 
At times we used a set-zone defense and 
a shifting zone. In many games when 
playing the man-for-man defense, the 
guards took the first men back and our 
other players took our opponents as they 
came down the floor. This had an advan- 
tage against teams using the pick-off of- 
fense. This also was helpful against the 
weave offense. Our boys followed their 
man so far, and then, instead of going 
through in front of our own players or 
back of them, one player called out, “Take 
him, I'll take the one coming my way.” 
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Our offense consisted of a fast break 
for the basket. If our opponents were 
using a man-for-man defense, our boys 
kept moving, passing the ball, using a 
change of pace, cutting for the basket, and 
drawing their men close to their own play- 
ers to be screened. One guard usually 
stayed back, first, as a defense man and 


second, to serve as a receiver if our offense | 
was clogged. This prevented wild shots. 


So many high school boys take wild shots 
because they do not have a definite safe 
place to which to throw the ball, when the 
offense is not clicking. 

Many teams that we played used the 
various types of zone defense. Our offense 
at these times was slow and deliberate. 
Short chest, hook and bounce passes were 
used to good advantage. We used the 
basket play against the zone defense, with 
our basket man hooking the ball to the 
corner men who shot or bounce-passed 
right back under the basket. 

Fort Hill was a member of two leagues, 
during the regular season. We won ten 
games in one league and eight in the other. 
Our only loss was at the hands of a 
parochial school not in our leagues. 

We won four straight games in our state 
tournament. All except one team used the 
man-for-man defense. Annapolis High 
School, our third-game opponent and 
Cambridge High, our final opponent were 
very aggressive teams. Our experienced 
team, plus the stiffer competition that we 
received in our leagues helped us defeat 
the above-mentioned teams. 


ALASKA 
Lester L. Wingard 
High School, Petersburg 





LASKA, due to its territorial immen- | 


sity, only occasionally plays off an | 


all-Alaska basketball championship. 

Our usual method is to have two sep- 
arate leagues. One in Southeastern Alaska 
and one in the North and West. The 
Southeastern Alaska Conference 


one in the South. These two subdivisions 


play a home-and-home series to decide the | 
champions. The two victorious teams in | 
these two divisions then meet to settle the | 


championship in a three-game series. Dis- 
tance and comparative slow boat travel 
almost make large tournaments prohibi- 
tive. 

From the above, one might get the idea 
that our schedules are limited but such is 
not the case. My team has averaged from 
twenty to twenty-five games per season 
which, I believe, is not much below the 
average. 

This past season Petersburg had an ex- 
ceptionally fine collection of players who 
were quick to perceive the intention of 
their team mates and to diagnose their op- 


is di- | 
vided into halves, one in the North and | 





ponents’ play. Their record was twenty- | 


four wins and one loss for the past season. 
Petersburg featured fast breaks with a 
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LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Manhattan; Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL 
OFFENSIVE LINE PLAY 
"Tad" Wieman—Princeton 
University 
TEAM DEFENSE 
"Bo" McMillin—Indiana 
University 
TEAM OFFENSE 
"Potsy'’ Clark—Coach 
Brooklyn Dodgers 
DOUBLE WING-BACK OFFENSE 
"Andy" Kerr—Colgate University 
NOTRE DAME OFFENSE 
"Dutch" Bergman—Catholic 
University 
DEFENSIVE LINE PLAY 
"Bill" Kern—Carnegie Tech. 
PASSING 
Benny Friedman—C.C.N.Y. 
Sid Luckman—Columbia 
University 
INDIVIDUAL LINE PLAY 
"Gus" Shorts—Bucknell 
John Miller—N. Y. University 


August 21-28 


a 


BASKETBALL 
OFFENSIVE PASSING 
AND ATTACK 
Nat Holman—C.C.N.Y. 

SET OFFENSIVE PLAYS 
Paul Mooney—Columbia 
University 
PIVOT PLAY ATTACK 
Joe Lapchick—St. John's 
QUICK BREAK 
Ed Killeher—Fordham University 
OFFENSIVE PLAY AND 
ZONE DEFENSE 
Clair Bee—Long Island University 
OFFICIATING 
"Pat" Kennedy Dave Walsh 
Jack Murray 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL 
Ned Irish—Dir., Basketball 
Madison Square Gardens 


FOOTBALL SCOUTING 
AND RULES 
"Chick" Meehan 

Football Specialties 





KICKING 
"Ken" Strong—N.Y.U. 
Arthur French—Harvard 
FOOTBALL DEMONSTRATIONS 
by Brooklyn Dodgers 
BASKETBALL DEMONSTRATIONS 


by the National Championship 
Long Island University 
Varsity Squad 


SWIMMING 


L. de B. Handley—Olympic 
Champion and Coach 


TRAINING 
John Williams—New York 
University 
S. J. Picariello—Long Island 
University 


A SPECIAL COURSE IN 
6-MAN FOOTBALL 
Hugh J. Gaffney—Cornell 
University 
Prof. Fred Duffey—Fordham 
University 


Good Meals right at Manhattan Beach 





Single Rooms from $5.00 per week up 
Double Rooms from $8.00 per week up 


Dormitory accommodations: 
Monday to Friday inclusive, 50¢ per night 
Saturday and Sunday, 75¢ per night 
Mimeographed material from every course. 


Football movies. 


Basketball movies. 2 hours Physical Education credit. 


40 minutes from the World's Fair 


Subway fare from the Beach to the Fair 5c 


e "CAN YOU TAKE IT?" e 


If so, this is the school you should attend this summer. Manhattan Beach is 
the largest privately owned beach in the world. Free ocean bathing, enter- 


tainment and instruction in over fifty activities for you and your family. 


Send for Coaching School Booklet 
Address: 
Clair F. Bee, Director 
10.00 Long Island University Coaching School 
5.00 Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, New York 


Total Fee for all Courses..... $15.00 
Football Course only........ 10.00 
Basketball Course only....... 


Swimming Course only... .... 
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minimum of long shots. Short, fast pass- 
ing under the basket with shots being 
taken only when a set-up presented itself 
seemed to account for the long string of 
victories. Our defense was a man-to-man, 
picked up at the mid-stripe. However, the 
boys were expert at switching men on 
screen plays, which seemed to block the 
set offenses employed by some teams. 
Juneau, the runner-up in Southeastern 
Alaska used more of the set-play offense 





and a combination zone and five-man de- 
fense. For the most part Alaska is fairly 
well divided in basketball tactics, a slight 
majority using set defenses. The leading 
teams use the fast-break, fast-pass offense. 

Interscholastic basketball is of a high 
calibre in Alaska and our top teams would 
hold their own in the states. This may 
be attributed to the fact that our season 
is long and basketball is our only real big 
competitive sport. 


A Baseball Clinic by Mail 


S announced in the May issue, the 
As questions on the subject of 
baseball submitted by readers are 
answered in this issue. Those questions on 
technique still unanswered will be taken 
up in the issues next year in advance of the 
baseball playing season. Baseball coaches 
are further invited to send in during the 
summer or next fall prior to the baseball 
season, questions to be answered in this 
column or suggest topics for full discus- 
sions. 

Question: This is the third year for our 
intramural baseball program. The first 
two years there were between 150-160 
boys enrolled and play was conducted over 
a period of five weeks with a play-off be- 
tween the two league winners to decide the 
school champion. Suitable individual (in- 
expensive) awards were given. This year 
230 boys have signed. In addition there 
will be a Junior Varsity squad of fifteen 
and the Varsity with fifteen. All divisions 
work together and boys can be traded 
from one group to another as they progress 
or slip.. Will you answer the following 
three questions: (1) What is your opinion 
of an intramural baseball program in the 
spring for high schools? (2) How obtain 
suitable grounds for conducting intramural 
baseball in the spring? (3) Am interested 
in knowing if there are any definite figures 
out as to whether programs of this kind 
relieve juvenile delinquency. 

C. C—(1) Any program of baseball will 


_ develop the individual and baseball as an 


intramural sport is highly recommended. 
(2) Interest your community in providing 
a baseball field to help the school program 
develop boys in school. There is nothing 
better for reducing juvenile delinquency. 
(3) There is a recent release by the police 
department of Washington, D. C., showing 
that in one year, by the use of playgrounds 
and club work, juvenile delinquency was 
reduced 75 per cent. 

H. 8S. C—(1) An intramural baseball 
program is great. For six years we have 
had an inter-room league of more than 
156 teams. Some big league and minor 
league players got their start here. (2) If 
your city has public playgrounds, one of 
these may be used. (3) Anything that 
keeps boys busy, will pay dividends. 

We consider this question of such great 


importance that we are especially request- 
ing that readers who have had experience 
in promoting intramural baseball and in 
securing adequate playing fields in their 
community, send us information that we 
may pass it on to others. Editor’s note. 

Question: Entirely too many college and 
high school youngsters are signing profes- 
sional contracts before graduation. Mak- 
ing a try and failing to make the grade, 
they never come back and finish school. 
Why not get the proper representatives of 
professional ball to encourage amateurs to 
finish school first? 

C.C—A committee of big league, minor 
league and college administrators has been 
meeting for over a year, trying to solve 
this problem. It is believed that profes- 
sional baseball will agree in the near future 
to protect the educational institutions and 
players. 

H. S. C.—There should be a rule that a 
player in high school or college cannot be 
signed until he has been out of school one 
year. 

Question: Baseball parks for high schools 
should have diamonds with bases 80 feet 
apart instead of 90. How about it? 

C. C—Would recommend leaving di- 
mensions as they are. The boys may be 
played in closer, depending on their arms 
and speed of the individuals. 

H.S. C.—No, do not change dimensions. 
Most high school players will play later 
on regulation diamonds. 

Question: I would like the reaction of 
coaches and officials on high school base- 
ball tournaments. How many states spon- 
sor baseball tournaments? Are they suc- 
cessful? 

Answer—This question was not put up 
to our service staff as records in our office 
will supply some information. Last year 
the ATHLETIC JOURNAL contacted the sec- 
retaries of the State High School Athletic 
Associations and found that baseball cham- 
pionships were decided in nine states. The 
February, 1939, issue of this publication, 
under the heading, “Iowa Plays Baseball,” 
presents an interesting write-up of the 
state tournament in Iowa. The tourna- 
ment there is well organized, well man- 
aged and is a success from all standpoints. 
The March, 1939, issue, page 5, carries an 
article, “Michigan Plays Baseball,” in 
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which the State Director of High School 
Athletics, Mr. C. E. Forsythe, explains 
why a state baseball tournament is not 
sponsored in that state. Coaches in the 
states sponsoring baseball tournaments are 
invited to send us comments from the 
coaches’ viewpoint.—Editor’s note. 


Question: What is your reaction on the 
advisability of the boys running their own 
game? That is, instead of an adult giving 
signals for hit and run, stealing, squeeze 
plays, etc., let the boys elect a member of 
the squad to take the responsibility. 
Would it not be on a higher educational 
plane? 

C. C—Players need some guidance from 
the bench. They should, however, be used 
on the coaching line. Signals should be 
simple and few and boys should be taught 
in practice to think for themselves. 

H. 8. C—I have tried letting boys run 
the game. My conclusion is that they 
cannot run a game. 


Question: Regarding the play of the 
catcher, three readers ask how to teach the 
catcher to throw to bases. Another writes: 
“In ten years of coaching I have found 
that good catchers are the hardest to de- 
velop in high school.” 


Answer—These questions cannot be an- 
swered in a few words, hence the four 
coaches asking questions regarding the 
play of the catcher are referred to the 
article, “Development of a Schoolboy 
Catcher” that appeared in the March, 
1939, issue. No one article ever appearing | 
in this publication has brought forth more 
favorable unsolicited comments. One | 
reader writes, “The best of its kind that 
I have ever seen.” 





Ending Dust On Athletic 
Fields, Play Grounds 


and Tennis Courts 
(Continued from page 19) 


| 
| 
“Last year at least two hours a day were | 
spent by one of the custodians sprinkling | 
the grounds which were just as dusty as | 
ever within one-half hour. When the cost | 
of the custodian’s time plus this enormous | 
water bill is computed for the year this is | 
indeed an economy. The time for sweep- | 
ing and dusting is also lessened as much 
less dirt or mud is tracked into our build- 
ing, even in rainy weather.” 

Far from being new, the calcium chlo- 
ride treatment has played an important 
part in the maintenance programs of high- 
way departments, parks, playgrounds, pri- 
vate estates, and cemeteries for more than 
twenty years. The famous clay tennis 
courts at Forest Hills, Long Island, where 
many national championships are decided, 
have been treated with calcium chloride | 
for several years. | 
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)SPREAD ) COLUMBIA 


— CALCIUM 
Dust is unhealthful and an annoyance — CHLORIDE 
to both players and spectators. That = 
is why playgrounds, tennis courts and baseball dia- 
monds are now being treated with Columbia Calcium 


Chloride to make them DUSTLESS. 


The moisture which calcium chloride draws from the 
air compacts and improves the playing surfaces of 
baseball diamonds, tennis courts and playgrounds. 





One or two applications of Columbia Calcium 
Chloride will keep the surface moist and compact all 
season. It is best applied after a rain or after sprinkling 
to insure plenty of moisture to dissolve the flakes. 


Columbia Calcium Chloride is easily applied with 
a shovel on small’ areas. Small cshlian chloride 
spreaders may be purchased at moderate prices for 
treating larger areas. One hundred lbs. will treat 100 
sq. yds. 


Send the coupon for interesting literature on Dust Control and 
for the name of your nearest Columbia distributor. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
Barberton, Ohio 


Please send literature on Dust Control and the name of our nearest Columbia Calcium 
Chloride distributor to 


WRN oa iim, Seite > Shiota lb pahecuasara’s Med naual eke pai ae ei 
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for Varsity Wear 


Sonice Stripes and Chonille Lottors 





FOOTBALL 


Gorscys— Football Pantsa—Hose 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Knit Goods and Clothing for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 N. DAMEN AVE. 


BASKETBALL 
Shints—Pants—Warm-Ups 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














(a game played with moving targets by boys 
of all ages at school, playground or p Anon 


Recommended By 


HARRY STUHLDREHER 


Ath. Director 
Univ. of Wis. 


JOHN BREEN 


Ath. Director 
Carroll College 


MAJOR FLETCHER 


Director Phys. Educ. 
St. Johns Mil. Acad. 


WALTER BYERS 


Football Coach 
Whitefish Bay H. S. 


EDGAR M. STOKKE 


Director Phys. Educ. 
W. Milw. Public Schools 


and by every other Physical Education 


Instructor who has seen it played. 
cements 
BELIEVE THESE EDUCATORS! 


Give your boys a chance during the 
summer and they will show you amazing 
improvement in coordination, ball han- 
dling and passing accuracy. 

pests amen 


Free copy of game, rules, and testi- 
monials available to instructors. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
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E. O. GILLEN 


CORPORATION 
1693 N. Water St. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
Patent Pending 


COACHING 


SCHOOL 
August 14-19 Tuition $15.00 


Two National Professional Football 
League Clubs—the New York Giants 
(World's Champions) and the Chicago 
Cardinals—will be training here while 
the Duluth State School is in session. 
Watch these two great squads work out 
daily as a part of your coaching course. 


STUDY UNDER 
AMERICA'S ACE COACHES 


FRITZ CRISLER, Head Football Coach, 

University of Michigan 
HAROLD OLSON, Head Basketball 

Coach; Ohio State University 
STEVE OWEN, Head Coach, New York 

Giants 
ERNIE NEVERS, Head Coach, Chicago 

Cardinals 

Crisler and Olson will conduct the 
Football and Basketball Departments 
throughout the week. 

One week of intensive coaching in- 
struction taught by men who know their 
business and who will tell you what you 
want to know. 

Bring the family along for a thrilling, 
economical vacation in America's cool- 
est summer climate, famous for its Hay 
Fever Relief. 


For particulars, write Lloyd Peterson, 
Director, Duluth State Teachers College. 


Duluth, Minn. 
**The Air-Conditioned City”’ 














Helpful Hints for the 
Baseball Coach 


i » who are and physical educators 
who are responsible for local rec- 
reation programs during the sum- 

mer, who pursue baseball as a hobby or 

who conduct summer training schools now 
have available a wealth of educational 
baseball material in recent publications of 
the National Baseball Centennial Commis- 
sion as part of the program recommended 
for celebration of the National Game’s 

Centennial. 

Two of these relate directly to the 
financing of high school baseball and will 
be of considerable value for 1940. Five 
pamphlets were released on May 3rd, bear- 
ing the following titles: 

1. How to Conduct Invitational Base- 
ball Tournaments. 

2. How to Conduct a High School Base- 
ball Day. ; 

3. Public Baseball Clinics. 

5. Extended Junior Baseball Schools. 

Baseball—America’s National Game 

(talk). 

The first four, numbered as indicated 
outline in detail the baseball activity de- 
scribed in the title. The last is an address 
suitable for public delivery at any of the 
many Centennial Celebrations planned na- 
tionally during the summer. 

One of the outstanding national devel- 
opments of invitational high school base- 
ball tournaments has been that of Carle- 
ton College, Minnesota, originated and de- 
veloped by Marshall Diebold, Director of 
Athletics. In five years, this tournament, 
open to Minnesota State High School 
League members, has grown from sixteen 
teams to 228 in 1938. Much of the mate- 
rial for booklet number one is drawn from 
Mr. Diebold’s experience. Wilbur Knight, 
baseball coach at the University of Ne- 
braska, is initiating a similar venture this 
year with sanction of the Nebraska High 
School Activities Association. The mate- 
rial is condensed to the greatest possible 
degree and is practical throughout. 


Pamphlet number 2 is particularly 
designed as a means of raising funds to 
conduct regular seasonal high school base- 
ball activities and is patterned after some 
of the most successful similar plans 
throughout the country. It was prepared 
in response to requests of professional 
teams which desired to assist high school 
baseball in their neighborhood, but is 
equally applicable when sponsored by high 
schools themselves. 

Pamphlet number 3 is distinctly educa- 
tional and designed to give a better work- 
ing knowledge of the game to both fans 
and players. It outlines a series of four 
clines on “Outline of Team Defense,” “Fre- 
quently Misunderstood Rules,” “Battery 
Work and Batters,” and “Infield Defense.” 
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Team offense is also considered with rela- | 


tion to these defensive tactics. 


Pamphlet number 5 is a condensation of | 
the Junior Baseball Schools developed by | 
the Athletic Institute, Inc. (the sport’s | 
promotional bureau of the Athletic Goods | 


industry) in conjunction with municipal 
and state (Works Progress Administra- 
tion) recreation departments during the 
past two years. It outlines the entire tech- 
nique of operation and describes how the 
lesson plans, originally drafted by Boyd 
B. Chambers, former athletic director ai 


the University of Cincinnati, may be ob- | 


tained. 


The talk was prepared in answer to nu- | 
merous demands for a short, effective talk | 
to use in crystallizing public sentiment for | 
celebration of Baseball’s One Hundredth | 


Anniversary. 

In addition to the above described mate- 
rial, the National Baseball Centennial 
Commission, 247 Park Ave., New York, is 
distributing free a handbook on various 


methods of celebrating the Game’s Cen- | 


tennial. 


All this material is available without any | 


charge upon application to the Centen- 
nial Commission at the address above or to 


the Athletic Institute, 209 South State | 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Tennis Etiquette 
(Continued from page 19) 


of accuracy is only too fresh in my mem- 
ory to permit me to become overly critical, 
and I can recall the misery of those few 
experiences when the selfish attitude of a 
superior player ruined my disposition and 
shattered temporarily what little perform- 
ance-skill I possessed. 

6. I shall be ever vigilant that I do not 
show, by a display of anger, disgust or 
disappointment in my own play. I have 
seen players throw their rackets into the 
net or bat balls over the backstop and I 
have sensed the chill which settled over 
any spectators who chanced to be pres- 
ent. I can guess what thoughts were in 
the minds of those watchers, I know what 
I was thinking and I do not want anyone 
to be thinking the same thoughts about 
me. 

The ideals of sportsmanship are too 
deeply ingrained in the natures of follow- 
ers of athletic events to permit anyone to 
violate the rules of sportsmanship without 
danger of censure, I know. It is also my 
belief that of all the sins of poor sports- 
manship, one of the greatest is to be a 
poor loser. I shall be gracious in both vic- 
tory and defeat. 

7. I shall endeavor to apply as many of 
the principles of good sportsmanship as I 
can. Particularly shall I take care to avoid 
giving an opponent any cause to suspect 
that I am being either carelessly or delib- 
erately dishonest. I know with what dis- 
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Write TODAY for 
Kahnfast 21-color 
Swatch Folder! 








Aud Nou! 


A POPULAR-PRICED 
Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- 


MEDART 


Priced lower than the conve 
tienal Friction-Brake type. 









Approximately 66% lower price. Now 


within the reach of every gym. Man- 
ufactured and guaranteed by “Medart” 
the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 
Write for complete details 
FRED MEDART MBG. CO. 
3542 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


—and all colors 
are spirited in 
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Teachers ! ! Coaches ! ! 


DON 
BUDGE 


will be helping you teach your 
students the stroking technique 
and tactics that have won him 
recognition as “the world’s out- 
standing tennis player” —as 
soon as you get your copy of 


BUDGE ON TENNIS 
By J. DONALD BUDGE 


180 pp.—illus.—$2.00 


20°% Discount to Teachers! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Please send me, on ten days’ examination, a 
copy of BUDGE ON TENNIS. | agree to re- 
mit $1.60 ($2.00 College List, less 20% educa- 
tional discount), or return the book within ten 
days. 
Name 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 


Chicago. 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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taste players regard another person who is 
known or thought to have been guilty of 
calling good balls out. When I am in doubt 
I shall ask for a replay of the point or I 
shall give the benefit of the doubt to my 
opponent. 

8. If I am fortunate enough to master 
sufficient skill to justify my entry in tour- 
nament play, I shall resolve never to dis- 
regard or attempt to overrule the decisions 
of officials. I know that I would be 
wiser not to enter tournament play than to 
be so indiscreet as to call points before the 
official has had opportunity to do so or to 
show such extremely poor taste as to dis- 
agree with the opinion of an official. 

9. I shall make a sincere effort to be 
punctual for all engagements. If it is my 
wish to derive maximum enjoyment from 
the play which has been arranged, I will 
but jeopardize the realization of that hope 
if my failure to be punctual causes the dis- 
position of my friend to become badly 
frayed. 

Moreover, observation has taught me 
that matches in tournament play must be 
run off on a fairly strict schedule and that 
every time a player fails to appear on time 
the entire tournament may be delayed if 
that player is so fortunate as not to have 
had his match forfeited to his opponent. 


Comments on the Basket- 
ball Rules Changes for 


1939-1940 


BRIEF summary of the principal 
A rule changes in basketball for next 

season with some comments fol- 
lows. 

1. The distance from the face of the 
backboard to the end line has been made 
four feet, with proper allowance on courts 
where this distance is impossible. The 
maximum and ideal court length for col- 
lege teams is 94 feet, with distance between 
the faces of backboards 86 feet. 

The reaction of schools in all the con- 
ferences which used the four-foot exten- 
sion on each end during this past season, 
was uniformly favorable to the four-foot 
extension. As a result of this favorable ex- 
perience the Rules Committee adopted this 
change. 

2. After a free throw resulting from a 
technical foul, whether made or missed, 
the team having the free throw is to be 
awarded the ball out of bounds at mid- 
court. When a personal foul is called, the 
captain of the offended team may waive 
the free throw and elect to have the ball 
put in play from out of bounds at mid- 
court by any player of his team. In case 
of a multiple throw this applies to the last 
free throw only. It does not apply to a 
double foul. 

This rule change came about at the sug- 
gestion of the National Association of Bas- 
ketball Coaches. It is felt that this change 
would have the effect of doing away with a 
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TORO POWER ROLLER 


The modern replacement for the old, time wasting, back 
breaking hand roller. Gives smooth lawns, level athletic 
fields, and smooth, firm tennis courts at the expense of a 
traction of the time and man power of the hand type. It is 
a compact riding type with a weight of 1050 Ibs. and a rolling 
width of 30 inches. Standard equipment for many years at 
hundreds of our leading Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
Athletic directors are enthusiastic over the job it does for 


their departments. 


Handles 
Easily 


Both Forward 
and Reverse 





Write Today For Our Power Mower Catalog 
TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
modern telescopic principle of operation . . . Oc- 
cupies minimum floor area when “nested” thus i. 
freeing valuable floor space for class use .. . 
Easily installed in existing buildings as well as in 


new gymnasiums . . . One hundred per cent 
“Medart”’ built by the oldest manufacturer of 
egw apparatus, basketball backstops, 
ockers, lockerobes, playground apparatus, and 
pool equipment. 


Write for Catalog GS-2 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


97342 DERALB ST. 2» 2 8 ltl ST. LOUIS, MO. 


YOUR GYM MATS WILL STAY “SPRINGY” 
LONGER IF YOU INSIST ON A FILLER OF 


Genuine 
All- Hair 


GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


You won’t need to worry about replacements 
when you buy gymnasium mats filled with 
OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt . . . they’re 
more resilient when you start to use them, 
they stay “alive”? and springy through 
many years of hard punishment! 


Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt is heavier and 
denser than ordinary cush- 
ion felts. The laminat- 
ed construction, shown at 
right, insures a smooth flat 
lie, free from lumps and 
bumps. Platen-process 
felting assures complete freedom from 
broken needles that can be so injurious 
to the users. For safety, comfort and 
longer life, INSIST on gym mats filled 
with Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt! 















Look for the OZITE label 
on the cover—it protects 
you against substitution 
and guarantees a 100% 
ALL HAIR filler! 


Write for names of manufacturers 
and dealers who can supply you. 


AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart, CHICAGO 


SAFE! NO DANGER OF BROKEN NEEDLES 


You’ll never find a broken needle in gym mats 
filled with Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt 
because no needles are ever used in OZITE Platen 
Process Felting—nothing can break off, no metal 
object of any kind can possibly get into the felt! 
OZITE-filled Gym Mats are always 100% SAFE! 
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tendency which coaches considered bad for 
the game, that is, the use of the deliberate 
foul in the closing minutes of a game in 
order to force the team in possession to try 
a free throw with the idea that the team 
committing the foul might have a chance 
of regaining possession thereafter. It is 
certainly not desirable to have crowds call- 
ing to the team which is behind in the score 
to commit a foul. Under this change, the 
team which is fouled need not take any 
chance of relinquishing the ball to the op- 
ponent, that is, it may exercise the option 
of taking the ball out of bounds at mid- 
court rather than attempt the free throw. 

3. If a player in the act of shooting is 
fouled from behind, or roughly handled 
from any position, two free throws are to 
be awarded whether the field goal is made 
or missed. 

There seems to be a general feeling 
throughout the country that there is a 
growing tendency to play the man in the 
act of shooting with an increasing amount 
of roughness. It was with the idea of dis- 
couraging “socking” the man in the act of 
shooting and, therefore, in a defenseless 
position, that this change was put into the 
rules. 

4. Any player of a team may ask for 
time out, that is, this privilege is no longer 
limited to the captain. 

The Rules Committee felt that it was 
proper to enable the player who needed 
time out to be able to call it himself with- 
out having to consult with the captain. 
Some unfortunate occurrences in case of 
injury will probably be eliminated through 
this change. 

5. In games which go into overtime 
periods, each team is entitled to an addi- 
tional time-out for each overtime period. 

The thought of the Rules Committee 
here was that the overtime periods are not 
a part of the regular game and, therefore, 
if five time-outs were considered the 
proper number for the regular playing 
period there should be the extra time-out 
allowed for such additional time as is 
played. 

6. The words “or backboard” are to be 
deleted from Rule 14, Sec. 9. There will 
be numerous changes in wording which 
will have little effect on the meaning of the 
sections involved. 


Football Field Lighting 
(Continued from page 7) 


to maintain its efficiency. It has been 
found that the efficiency of an open unit 
may be reduced as much as 30 to 40 per 
cent in thirty days, if it has not been 
cleaned. 


Fuses 
It is desirable to fuse each lamp, al- 


though not absolutely necessary. There 
are two common methods by which this is 
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done; one is to mount at or near the top 
of the floodlight pole a fuse block with in- 
dividual branch circuits to take care of 
each of the floodlights installed on that 
pole. This fuse block or panel should be 
enclosed in a weatherproof steel cabinet. 
A less expensive means of fusing, and one 
which has been used quite successfully, 
is to attach a weatherproof pigtail socket 
in one lead of the floodiight. A standard 
plug type fuse is screwed into this socket 


WALDORF wo SNAVELY 
at the 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


(Coaching -School -by -the -Lake 


EVANSTON, ILL. AUGUST 14-26 


Planning the Installation 


When considering the lighting of an ath- 
letic field it is advisable to consult an en- 
gineer whose business it is to know how 
the job may best be done. Your utility 
company Lighting Service Bureau can 
render a valuable service in making rec- 
ommendations without cost to the cus- 
tomer. Most of the leading manufacturers 
of floodlighting equipment retain a staff 
of competent and well-trained engineers 
who propose recommendations and speci- 
fications for any specified job. These en- 
gineers are glad to work with your engi- 





For 12 Years the Nation’s Outstanding Coaching School 


HERE’S THE COMPLETE LINEUP: 
Football 


LYNN WALDORF CARL SNAVELY 





: ; Northwestern Cornell 
neer or with you in making plans or ob- 
taining estimates. BURT INGWERSEN STEPHEN EPLER 
Northwestern Originator 6-Man Football 


LYNN WALDORF 


Northwestern—Football 


TABLE SHOWING 
MINIMUM MOUNTING HEIGHT 
ABOVE GROUND 


Basketball 


DUTCH LONBORG BRANCH McCRACKEN 


120 Northwestern Indiana 


Courses in swimming, track, athletic administration, 
training and intramurals will be given by members of 





© 100° Northwestern University's Coach staff. 

© 

Soy WATCH COLLEGE ALL-STARS 
During the entire two weeks of the school the College All- 

S Star Football team which will play the New York Giants 

= at Soldier Field will train at — be — — 

= 50" sessions will be open to members of the Coaching ool. 

> CARL SNAVELY Here is an unequalled opportunity to watch a staff of the 

> Cornetl—Football nation’s greatest coaches prepare a team for a game. 
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TWO BIG WEEKS 


Northwestern offers you an opportunity to spend two full 
weeks with a staff of the outstanding coaches in the country. 
The records of Waldorf, Snavely, Lonborg and McCracken 
stamp them among the most successful coaches in their re- 
spective sports. In addition to the coaches on the staff, sup- 
plementary lectures will be given by members of the All- 
Star College coaching staff. 


ENJOY A GRAND VACATION 


You combine study with pleasure at Northwestern. Located 

on the shores of Lake Michigan, Evanston is an ideal sum- 

mer resort . . . excellent bathing beaches, Big League base- 

ball... numerous golf courses . . . living quarters on the lake 

front . . . special accommodations for coaches with families 
. A vacation you will never forget. 





/00° 


140° 
DISTANCE FROM EDGE OF FIELD 


0 20 60’ 


Cost of Installation 


The cost of installations vary in dif- 
ferent localities and under different condi- 
tions. However, purely for estimating 
purposes, it may be said that a Class A 
job, consisting of 80 closed type flood- 
lights and steel poles with underground 
wiring, will cost approximately $6,000.00 
to $6,500.00; a Class B job, approximately 
$5,000.00 to $5,500.00 and a Class C ap- 


BRANCH McCRACKEN 
Indiana—Basketball 





proximately $3,500.00 to $4,000.00. Wood 
poles and overhead wiring, with open 
floodlights, will run approximately $4,- 
000.00 for Class A, $3,500.00 for Class B 
and $2,500.00 for Class C. 


Articles on the lighting of tennis courts 


and swimming pools will appear in the fall 
issues. 


for JUNE, 1939 








DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern—Basketball 





K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me additional information on the Northwestern 
University Coaching School. 














Two thousand “‘fans’’ are watch- 


ing this game on the Reedsburg, 
Wis., athletic fleld, illuminated 
by 60 G-E Novalux floodlights 





“Night Football Has Been Salvation 
of Athletics’’ at Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


That’s what Mr. J. R. Plenke, 
of the Reedsburg public 
school Athletic Department, 
recently said. He reported that 
night games under G-E flood- 
lights drew three times as 
many fans as attended after- 
noon games in previous years. 


Schools from coast to coast 
have had similar results with 


G-E floodlighting, and they are 
enjoying the benefits of low 
maintenance, easy servicing, 
and long, dependable operation. 


Now is the time to consider 
floodlighting for the 1939 
season. For more information 
write to General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL () ELECTRIC 
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Be an Olympic BOOSTER! 
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LASH! ... Make the First Ent- 

tion! Be the first to use the beau- 
tiful new steel-engraved Olympic 
Stamps. Embellish your letterheads 
and support the American team in 
the Olympic Games at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, next year. Sheets of forty, $1.00. 
Printed in four different colors: pur- 
ple, green, blue and red. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW: 





AMERICAN OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
II S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me__.________sheets of Olympic 
Stamps for which I enclose $=» 
Name 
Street 
City State 




















SPORTS MOVIES 


Slow Motion 


TRACK and Field 
FANCY DIVING 


Full close-ups 
All Champions 


These are instructional films 
of 16 mm. size, made by a 
coach for coaches, and used 
by many collegiate and sev- 
eral foreign Olympic teams. 
Reasonable Rates 


For Rent For Sale 
& 


Write for Full Particulars 


ATHLETIC FILMS 
736 Ocean View Drive 
Fullerton, Calif. 














A Review of the 
Year in Athletics 


(Continued from page 6) 


(25 feet 14% inches). Second, William 
Watson, Michigan (24 feet 114 inches) ; 
third, Charles Walker, Ohio State (24 feet 
9% inches) ; tied for fourth and fifth, Jud- 
son Atchison, Texas, and Arnold Nutting, 
California (24 feet 814% inches); sixth, 
Guy Manuel, California (24 feet 6% 
inches). 

880 yard run—Won by John Woodruff, 
Pittsburgh; second, John Francis, Notre 
Dame; third, John Maroin, Prairie View 
Teachers; fourth, Charles Fenske, Wis- 
consin; fifth, Calvin Bell, Rice; sixth, A. 
Stan Hold, Rhode Island State. Time, 
1:51.38. 

Discus won by Pete Zagar, Stanford 
(162 feet 314 inches) ; second, Hugh Grib- 
ben, Stanford (155 feet 214 inches) ; third, 
Bill Faymonville, Notre Dame (155 feet 
1 inch); fourth, William Watson, Michi- 
gan (152 feet 4% inches); fifth, John 
Herrick, Harvard (150 feet 9 inches) ; 
sixth, Art Wrotnowski, Southern Califor- 
nia (149 feet 114% inches). 

220 yard dash—Won by Mack Robin- 
son, Oregon; second, Ray Malott, Stan- 
ford; third, Jack Emigh, Montana; 
fourth, Mozelle Ellerbe, Tuskegee; fifth, 
E. Y. Steakley, Rice; sixth, Robert Lewis, 
Ohio State. Time :21.3. 

Pole Vault—Won by Loring Day, 
Southern California (14 feet 2 inches). 
Tied for second, third and fourth, Irving 
Howe, Southern California; Milt Padway, 
Wisconsin; George Varoff, Oregon (13 
feet 10 inches). Tied for fifth and sixth, 
Ken Dills, Southern California, and Jim 
Kingsley, Michigan (13 feet 6 inches). 

Two Mile—Won by Walter Mehl, Wis- 
consin; second, Greg Rice, Notre Dame; 
third, Richard Frey, Michigan State; 
fourth, Aldrich, Georgia Tech; fifth, For- 
est Efaw, Oklahoma A. & M.; sixth, Dixie 
Garner, Washington State. Time 9:11.1 
(new meet record). Old record 9:13.2 by 
Rice of Notre Dame in 1937. 

220 yard low hurdles—Won by Fred 
Wolcott, Rice; second, Earl Vickery, 
Southern California; third, Harvey Wood- 
stram, Michigan State; fourth, George 
Anderson, California; fifth, Charles Bel- 
cher, Georgia Tech; sixth, Robert Lemen, 
Purdue. Time :23.3. 

Shot put—Won by Elmer Hackney, 
Kansas State (51 feet 84 inches) ; second, 
Francis Ryan, Columbia (51 feet 5% 
inches) ; third, William Watson, Michigan 
(51 feet 33 inches) ; fourth, Woodrow W. 
Stroke, UCLA (50 feet 85 inches) ; fifth, 
Stan Anderson, Stanford (50 feet 534 
inches); sixth, Lilburn Williams, Xavier 
(50 feet 414 inches). 

Javelin—Won by Nick Vukmanic, 
Penn. State (215 feet 84% inches) ; second, 
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Larry Bell, Miami University, Ohio (208 
feet 734 inches); third, Gillam Graham, 
Texas (205 feet 414 inches); fourth, Reed 
Trusel, Southern California (204 feet 734 
inches) ; fifth, Lowell Todd, San Jose State 
(203 feet 1 inch); sixth, Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, University of California at Los An- 
geles (202 feet 10% inches). 

100 yard dash—Won by Mozelle El- 
lerbe, Tuskegee Institute; second, Ben 
Johnson, Columbia; third, Adrian Talley, 
Southern California; fourth, Wilbur Greer, 
Michigan State; fifth, Bill Clifford, Notre 
Dame; sixth, Mickey Anderson, Southern 
California. Time, :09.7. (Judges an- 
nounced photo of finish may affect deci- 
sions.) 

120 yard high hurdles—Won by Fred 
Wolcott, Rice; second, Dick Kearns, Colo- 
rado; third, Elmer Gedeon, Michigan; 
fourth, Harvey Woodstra, Michigan State; 
fifth, James Humphries, Southern Cali- 
fornia; sixth, Ivy Bledsoe, Southern Cali- 
fornia. Time :14.1. 

High Jump—tTied for first, David Al- 
britton, Ohio State, and Gil Cruter, Colo- 
rado (6 feet 834 inches). Tied for third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, Ed Burke, Mar- 
quette; Wesley Allen, Michigan; Delos 
Thurber, Southern California; and Lloyd 
Thompson, Xavier (6 feet 714 inches). 
New meet record. (Old record 6 feet 74% 
inches) by W. C. Haggard, Texas, in 1926. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


URING the year the principals of 

20,000 secondary schools have been 
contacted by this publication for a list of 
the sports in their schools. At this date 
15,258 replies have been received. In the 
major sports an increase was noted in foot- 
ball, both the eleven-man and six-man 
games, in baseball and in track. The re- 
port as presented in the June 1938 issue 
was an estimate in some cases. The sta- 
tistics were gathered from the state high 
school secretaries and in some state offices 
definite records are not kept. At that 
time, we reported 42 per cent of the 
schools sponsoring football, 34 per cent 
baseball and 42 per cent track and field. 
This year the report, based on definite re- 
plies from the principals of 15,258 schools, 
shows 45.5 per cent football; 69 per cent 
baseball and track and field 60 per cent. 
These percentages may change as complete 
figures are received. Some principals may 
not have designated softball as distinct 
from regulation baseball. 

Naturally six-man football, since it is 
in the early stages of development, showed 
a big increase. Of the total number of 
schools replying, 2163 sponsored the six- 
man game. 

The state basketball championships sur- 
passed in interest and attendance those in 
previous years in several states. Minne- 
sota reported a record attendance. In 
Missouri, three times as many attended 
the tournament as in 1938. Kentucky, 
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Hold Everything! 


The 
Cant Keep ups 


Nimble-footed, these athletes and teams that 
stand out well above competition! Chances are 
you'll find them wearing shoes of Genuine Kan- 
garoo. Most winners do. The reasons are obvious. 

Footwear of Genuine Kangaroo is the acknowl- 
edged footwear of Champions. It means absolute 
foot-freedom; a leather 17% stronger, weight 
for weight, than any other leather; one that is not 
only tough but 14% lighter at any given strength, 
is well-and-away a first essential of the correctly 
outfitted athlete. 

Genuine Kangaroo is the only shoe leather for 
your team. You owe it to them to specify Genuine 
Kangaroo when ordering their shoes. Don’t neg- 
lect this important essential. 


Stenhag . 
on R. TANNED IN Umble 
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When STIFF MUSCLES 
force you out on a 











that MUSCLE PAIN— 
Flush them out/ 


‘Nhy let tense, sore muscles check your 
speed! Don’t take that chance—rout thosé 
poisonous fatigue acids that settle in your 
muscles—make them swell and stiffen after 
a hard game. Accepted laboratory tests 
prove that Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood 
through the muscles to flush out the fa- 
tigue acids. 


Splash it on before and after every prac- 
tice and game. Acts quickly to help keep 
you in the pink of condition. Use it for 
the rubdown! Many coaches and trainers 
have recommended Absorbine Jr. for over 
40 years. At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
245 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 





FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 
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FATIGUE ACIDS cause 





New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Florida, Montana and West Virginia re- 
ported increased attendance. In the states 
that reported a decrease in attendance, this 
was due to inclement weather, general 
financial conditions, and lack of seating 
capacities in the center in which the tour- 
nament was held. In some of these states, 





the regional tournaments showed increase 
although a decrease was noted in the final 
tournament. 

The write-ups by the championship 
coaches appearing in this issue and the 
May issue show the style of offense and 
defense employed in different sections of 
the country. 


The National Junior 
Collegiate Athletic Association 


By Oliver E. Byrd, President 


Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education 
Stanford University 


HE organization of the National 

Junior Collegiate Athletic Associa- 

tion on May 14, 1938, at Fresno, 
California, marked the culmination of a 
remarkable growth of interest and partici- 
pation in athletics among the junior col- 
leges. 

The basic and primary reason for this 
athletic expansion has been an extraordi- 
nary increase in the junior college enro!l- 
ment. In 1931 the total number of students 
in the two-year institutions were 74,088.1 
Eight years later, in 1939, the total had 
climbed to 155,588—more than twice the 
previous number of students.2 Individ- 
ually, some of the junior colleges have 
reached large proportions. More than one 
two-year institution in California has an 
enrollment of over five-thousand students. 

During this time the junior colleges 
themselves also increased in number. Cali- 
fornia added twenty to reach a total of 
fifty-seven. Texas almost doubled her 
quota to achieve thirty-seven. Oklahoma 
tripled her institutions and Kansas dou- 
bled her allotment. Most of the other 
states increased their total of junior col- 
leges by less spectacular proportions. 

As athletic contests between the two- 
year colleges became more frequent and 
as they improved in quality, two factors 
made for national organization. First, 
there came to be felt a need for an organ- 
ization that would set high standards of 
sportsmanship and fair play and have a 
wholesome effect on junior college athletics 
in general. Second, there began to arise 
a desire among coaches and athletes to par- 
ticipate in the national championships of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. As this was not possible under the 
existing rules of the N.C.A.A. there arose 
informal discussions concerning the pos- 
sibility of a separate national organization 
for junior colleges. 

These sentiments found concrete expres- 
sion in May, 1937, at a meeting of junior 
college track and field coaches following 
the West Coast Relays. A committee of 
four, including Harry Campbell of Los 
Angeles, L. D. Weldon of Sacramento, 
Oakley Morris of Visalia and the author, 
then associated with San Mateo Junior 
College, was appointed to study the prob- 





lem of national organization and possible 
participation in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association track and field cham- 
pionships. 

This committee approached the N.C.A.A. 
through President W. B. Owens and re- 
quested permission to enter the National 
Collegiate Championships. Mr. Owens was 
sympathetic to junior college participation 
and laid the matter before the Executive 
Committee of the N.C.A.A. It was the 
opinion of this body that the organization 
had been founded for four-year institu- 
tions and that the junior colleges should 
not be allowed to enter the collegiate 
championships at this time. The junior 
college committee then went ahead with 
plans for a separate organization. 

The report of this committee was made 
May 14, 1938 at Fresno, California and 
the National Junior Collegiate Athletic 
Association was founded immediately 
thereafter. The author, who in the inter- 
vening year had transferred his allegiance 
from San Mateo Junior Co'lege to Stan- 
ford University, was elected president. 
Mr. Harry Campbell of Los Angeles Junior 
College (now Los Angeles City College) 
was elected vice-president and Mr. Hilmer 
Lodge of San Mateo Junior College was 
elected secretary-treasurer. This group 
of officials took office immediately. 

A constitution modelled closely after 
that of the N.C.A.A. was then presented 
for consideration and after some discus- 
sion it was decided to study this matter 
more closely. The constitution will come 
up for final adoption this spring at the 
next national meeting. Annual dues were 
tentatively fixed at five dollars per insti- 
tution. 

The first year of the new body has been 
occupied with problems of organization 
and program. Because of the strong track 
and field interest among the men asso- 
ciated with the formation of the new or- 
ganization it is perhaps natural that the 
first national championship to be fostered 
will be for track and field. Sacramento 

1Campbell, Doak S. “Directory of the 
Junior College” Junior College Journal, Janu- 
ary 1931, page 223. - 

2Eells, Walter C. “Junior College Direc- 


tory” Junior College Journal, January 1939, 
page 211. 
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Junior College has been awarded the First 
NJCAA. TRACK AND FIELD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. This meet will be 
held at Sacramento, California, next May 
27, 1939, with Mr. L. D. Weldon in full 
charge. He has already secured the offi- 
cial backing of his community and there is 
every indication that the first national 
meet will be a success. 

The new body will not interfere with 
the eligibility requirements of individual 
institutions and conferences, but will re- 
quire certain standards to be met in order 
to equalize participation in national cham- 
pionships and to maintain them on a high 
plane. These rules will apply only to na- 
tional championships but it is felt that 
they will have a wholesome effect on stand- 
ards in various conferences and individual 
institutions. For example, only students 
of the 13th and 14th grade levels will be 
allowed to compete in the national cham- 
pionships. There are a few three-year 
junior colleges that would have an unfair 
advantage over the great bulk of two-year 
institutions if the former were allowed an 
unrestricted entrance. Only those organiza- 
tions that are members of the N.J.C.A.A. 
will be allowed to enter the championships. 

Progress in organization has been slow 
during this first year. This is to be ex- 
pected. Until the national association be- 
gins to offer an attractive program, the 
membership may be expected to be small. 
I personally have great faith in the future 
of the new organization and believe that 
its function should not be restricted to the 
sponsorship of intercollegiate athletics, but 
that it should be broad enough to be of 
value to the whole junior college physical 
education program. 

It is likely that the first moves of the 
association will be to establish a series of 
annual championships exclusive of foot- 
ball, but including such sports as boxing, 
tennis, swimming, wrestling and other 
sports. This should stimulate participa- 
tion in the so-called minor sports. 

There is one feature about the new or- 
ganization that deserves mention. Where- 
as some of the junior college athletic con- 
ferences have been dominated by the ad- 
ministrators of the institutions concerned, 
the National Junior Collegiate Athletic 
Association was conceived and founded by 
men active in the physical education pro- 
grams of the two-year institutions. It may 
be that with greater appreciation of the 
practical problems to be faced these men 
have brought into being a controlling body 
that can go far in eliminating some of the 
discordant features of junior college com- 
petition. This is a task that needs to be 
done. 

The ultimate future of the new organiza- 
tion is unpredictable. It may be that the 
association will eventually be absorbed into 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, but this is pure speculation. There 
is little indication at the present time that 
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A NEW 
CROUSE-HINDS 


FLOODLIGHT 
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Crouse-Hinds type MUA Alumalux open floodlights have 
proven highly satisfactory in a large number of athletic 
field installations. This same effective floodlight can now 
be furnished with a substantial cast aluminum hinged 
door, having a plain, light-weight, Pyrex lens. An asbestos 
gasket is held firmly against the bead of the reflector by 
four door clamps, making the floodlight weatherproof. 

These units bring the advantages of a closed floodlight 
installation to the Athletic Department operating on a 
limited budget. 

These new enclosing doors can be easily attached to 
existing installations of open floodlights and will soon pay 
for themselves in savings in lamp breakage from driving 
rain or snow, and the elimination of practically all cleaning 
expense. 

Literature on sports lighting of any type will be sent on 
request. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE. N. Y.. U.S. A. 











BASEBALL MANUAL 


Fundamentals fully illustrated. An excellent book for classroom work or for squad discussions. 
From the Sports Analysis Group of the Modern Recreation Series of the Chicago Park District. 
Price 35 cents 
Address V. M. Hernlund, Administration Building 
Washington Park, Chicago 
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phlogistine. 


It has few equals as an all-round 
surgical dressing in case of acci- 


dent or injury. 


It is rapidly soothing, deconges- 
tive and repair-promoting and 
exerts an inhibitory effect on 


Every 
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Applying Antiphlogistine to a 


pathogenic bacteria. bruised and grazed elbow 


No athlete’s going-away baggage is com- 
plete without a can of Antiphlogistine. So 
tie a string to your finger as a reminder to 
procure a can today! 
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A handy little manual “Athletic Injuries” sent 
free on request 
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the N.C.A.A. will change its policy in 
respect to the junior colleges. Should the 
new organization attain great strength it 
might be that the junior colleges would 
have no desire to enter the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. 

Whatever its future as an organization 
it is certain that the new association will 
have a stimulating effect on junior college 
athletics. It is to be hoped that this stimu- 
lation will be a wholesome one. 


The Coach Puts the Decision 
Up to the Boy 


HE boy was a senior, who had been 

out for football two years. He didn’t 
get in an early game in which he thought 
he should have played. Possibly in- 
fluenced by his pals or in a moment of dis- 
couragement, he turned in his suit. The 
following letter was written to the boy by 
his coach. 

As every one will shortly know, you 
have quit coming out for football. No 
doubt this action on your part was caused 
by my failure to put you into a game that 
you thought you should play. 

I realize just what went on in your 
mind, because I too have sat on the bench, 
when I thought persons, less qualified 
than I, were playing. 

Basically, you should play football for 
what it will give you, that is, the only 
chance in your normal lifetime to try 
yourself in physical combat, with others 
of your age and size. You will have 
countless opportunities to try yourself out 
against others in mental and spiritual 
situations, but football is your last chance 
at personal contact. 

After all, you must live with yourself, 
no matter with what associates you sur- 
round yourself. You live inside yourself 
and will for the next fifty years. Are you 
going through life telling yourself that you 
didn’t quit when your inner self is denying 
that? 

Do not think that you were playing 
football for me. You were playing it for 
yourself. I think that you are smart 
enough to see this. Have you asked your- 
self whether you will quit in the future 
when you run into unpleasant situations, 
situations that are not to your liking? 
Having broken down the wall once, will 
you hesitate to break it down again? 

Should I tell you that, once a boy quits 
when the going is tough, he will never be 
of any use to himself or to others. This 
thing is bigger than football, bigger than 
your coach, it is you, yourself. 

I put your suit in a sack the day you 
turned it in. I hope you come and get it 
back. The decision is yours. Weigh 
everything honestly. Don’t make the mis- 
take of letting others influence you in your 
decision. This concerns you alone, not 
your friends. 
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Football Rules for Next Fall 


How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 


How many yards would your teams have lost, had your players known 
the rules thoroughly? Pipes 


Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 
PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 
AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 








Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11—-25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed please find...........6.+-. for which send me....... copies 
DE i 5 os vei VR ANTl Paes 5 000 cakes eee 
pT PTET ee eee 
PU eT Cee Cee Oe Sos Coe 
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ADDRESSES OF ADVERTISERS 


American Hair & Felt Co., Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Iil. 

Arcus Ticket Co., 348 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Athletic Book Company, 6816 N. Ashland 
Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 


Balfour Co., L. G., Attleboro, Mass. 

Barnes & Co., A. S., 69 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 

Bell & Howell Company, 1809 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 

Bennett-Landon Web Co., Inc., 2430 N. 
Oakley Ave., Chicago, III. 

Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Boyd, Byron F., 2361 Westridge Court, Fern- 


e, " 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Swanson and Ritner 
Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Burdick Corp., The, Milton, Wisc. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 902 Walnut 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Castello, 55 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

Champion Knitwear Mills, Rochester, N. Y. 

Chesterman & Streeter, Inc., 1205 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Columbia Alkali Corp., Barberton, Ohio. 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 

Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kansas. 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dayton Laboratories, Inc., 1440 Springfield 
t., Dayton, Ohio. 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., The, 163 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Dieges & Clust, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dolge Company, The C. B., Westport, Conn. 

Draper-Maynard Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A., 1907-19 Milwau- 
kee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Du-Crafts, Inc., Huntingburg, Ind. 

Dudley Lock Corp., 235 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Iil. 


Eagle Metalart Co., 298 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 

Fair Play Co., The, 2306 University Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

— 1 330 West 42nd St., New York, 


Floorcraft Laboratories, 1328 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 

Football Dodge Dummy Co., 410 Equitable 

. Bide. = or age Iowa. 
unk & Wa Is, 354 Fourth Ave., N 
York, N. _ i” - 


General Electric Co., 1 River Road, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Giant Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gillen —~ E. O., 169 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


Gilman Sporting Goods Co., Marty, Gil- 
Conn —_ 


man, ‘ 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P., John and Find- 
lay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Greco Fencing Equipment Co., 19 West 34th 
St., ‘New York wa ae 
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H. & R. Mfg. Co., 3421 Mentone Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hanna Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

Henderson & Co., Peter, 35 Cortlandt St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Hillman-Austin, Box 492, Hanover, N. H. 

Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Holt & Co., Henry, 357 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 

Hoosac Valley Lime Co., 50 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Baltimore, Md. 


Ivory System, Salem and Peabody, Mass. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Josten Mfg. Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

Juneman Corp., E. P., 1100 West 47th PI., 
Chicago, Iil. 


Kahn Co., Inc., Arthur, 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Kelley Co., The, Iowa City, Iowa. 

as el Sporting Goods Co., Inc., Utica, 


Knox Gelatin, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Lantry & Co., H. M., Hogansburg, N. Y. 

Leacock Sporting Goods Co., 921 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Leavitt Mfg. Co., Urbana, IIl. 

— Inc., 216 E. Central St., Springfield, 


0. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 236 Montgom- 
ery St., Aurora, IIl. 


McArthur & Sons, Geo., 120 Water St., 
Baraboo, Wisc. 

McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

— Athletic Goods Co., Terre Haute, 
nd. 

Master Lock Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Mayer & Co., Theodore, 323 S. Franklin 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Medallic Art Co., 210 East 51st St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred, Potomac and De- 
Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Du- 
buque, Ia. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 319 
Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Mitchell & Ness, 1223 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Morrison Laboratories, Inc., Rockford, IIl. 


Narragansett Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Sports Equipment Co., Fond Du 
Lac, Wisc. 

Nelson Knitting Co., Rockford, IIl. 

Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 1900 N. Spring- 
field Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Newcastle Products Co., Newcastle, Ind. 

Nocona Leather Goods Co., Nocona, Texas. 


Operadio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. 

Osborn Engineering Co., 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills, 2701 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Page & Co., L. C., 53 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Partridge Co., Horace, Boston, Mass. 

Pastor Stop-Watch Co., The, 37 E. Main 
St., Waterbury, Conn. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of America, Inc., 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 


Petersen & Company, 5559 Baynton St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co., 49 Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Porter Corp., J. E., Ottawa, IIl. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
mM e. 

~— Press, 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 


Quaker Oats Co., Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J., 155 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 1259 N. Wood St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Ringer Co., Chas., 7921 Exchange Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rite Canvas Products Corp., Upland, Ind. 


Sand Knitting Mills Co., 1714-20 N. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Sayger Sports Syndicate, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Schutt Mfg. Co., W. C., Litchfield, Ill. 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Iil. 
Simplex Company, The, Edinburg, Ind. 
Smith, J. Hunter, 6515 North Maplewood 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Smith-Grieves Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Snow-Proof Company, Middletown, N. Y. 
Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., New York, 
N. Y 


Spalding & Bros., A. G., 105 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Spies Bros. Trophy Shop, 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stall and Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Sternaman, Edward C. (“Dutch”), 2656 Di- 
versey Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Sutcliff Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Taylor, Alex, & Co., 26 E. 42nd St., New 
York, ‘ 

bey Company, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Toro Mfg. Corp., 3042 Snelling Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Vassar Company, 2509 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., 4501 Packers 
Ave., Chicago, IIl 

Vince Fencing Equipment Co., 202 East 
44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Voit Rubber Corp., Box 250, Arcade Sta., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ware Co., Walter F., 1036 Spring St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Penn. 

Weldon, Williams and Lick, Fort Smith, Ark. 

West Disinfecting Co., 42 Barn St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 Campbell 
Ave., Chicago, Il 

Winkler, W. H., P. O. Box 2415, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Wisconsin Shoe Co., 723 Market St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Witchell-Sheill Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Worthington Mower Co., Stroudsburg, Penn. 

Wright-DeCoster, Inc., 2243 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Young, Inc., W. F., 245 Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Ziel, M. G., Oswego, N. Y. 


1635 Augusta Blvd., 
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Coaches’ Ready Reference Buying Guide 


Ta guide is presented for the convenience of coaches in planning their purchases for the athletic department. Under 
each sport and under the headings “Athletic Field Equipment,” “For the Gymnasium” and “Playground Equipment” 
are listed the names of reliable manufacturers who can supply the many and various needs of the coach. 
The address of each manufacturer is listed on page 46. Manufacturers will appreciate having coaches mention the 
name of The Athletic Journal when they write. All of the manufacturers listed in this guide carry or have carried adver- 
tising space in the Athletic Journal and are therefore anxious to co-operate with its readers. 





ARCHERY 


COMPLETE LINE 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 


ATHLETIC BOOKS 


Athletic Book Company (Complete list) 

Athletic Journal Publishing Co. (Lambert on 
basketball) 

Barnes, A. S., & Co. (General list) 

DeGroat, H. S. (Baseball) 

Funk & Wagnalls 

Holt, Henry 

Lawhead Press, The (Krieger on football) 

Lieb, Tom (Football) 

McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. (General list) 

Page & Co., L. C. 

Pipal, J. A. (Football) 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


—PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Sports instruction books written spe- 
cifically for coaches and teachers by 


nationally-known authorities. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Sayger Sports Syndicate (Robertson on 
track) 
—_* Sons, Chas. (Holman on basket- 
all) 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. (Handbooks) 
Stanford University Press (Warner on foot- 


ball) 
Wells, Clifford (Basketball) 


ATHLETIC INSURANCE 


Ringer Company, Chas. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


Bauer & Black 
Bennett-Landon Web Co., Inc. 
Bike Web Manufacturing Co. 





BIKE SUPPORTS 
For Safety in All Sports 


Send for Free Coaches’ and 
Trainers’ Hand Book 











Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Johnson & Johnson 

Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Ware Co., Walter F. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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BADMINTON 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


GUT 


Armour & Company 
Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


SHUTTLES 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of America, 
Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


BASEBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. , 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros.,-A. G. 
Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SOCKS 
Champion Knitwear Mills 
Nelson Knitting Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


BATS 


Hanna Manufacturing Co., The 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 


TICKETS AND COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Company 


BOXES (Pitchers) 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


BASES 
National Sports Equipment Co. 


CONTROL DEVELOPER 
Ziel, M. G. 


BASKETBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Kahn Co., Inc., Arthur 





WHEN ORDERING 
BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 
SpecifyK AHNF AST SATINS 


Contact Accompanying List of Manufac- 
turers for Colors and Samples or Write 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. NewYorn ny. 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Servus Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SOCKS 
Champion Knitwear Mills 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Knitting Co. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


CLOTHING 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
King Sport Co. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Seicineiie Co. 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SCOREBOOKS 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BACKSTOPS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
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SCOREBOARDS 
Du-Crafts, Inc. 
Fair Play Co., The 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
Simplex Company, The 


GOALS 
Bask-O-Lite Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 


BANKS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


TICKETS AND COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Films, Inc. 
Gath Co., H. D. 


BEE BALL 
COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


BILLIARDS 


COMPLETE LINE 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


BOWLING 


COMPLETE LINE 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


SHOES 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
itchell-Sheill Co. 


BOXING 


COMPLETE LINE 
Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Cam Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

ilson Sporting Goods Co. 
SHOES 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 
CLOTHING 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


RINGS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Petersen & Company 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


EQUIPMENT CLEANING AND 
REBUILDING 


Ivory System 


Kelley Co. 
Lloyds, Inc. 
Petersen & Company 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
EQUIPMENT 


BLEACHERS AND GRANDSTANDS 


Giant Mfg. Co. 

Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Newcastle Products Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

Winkler, W. H. 


BLEACHER CUSHIONS 
Petersen & Company 
CANVAS FIELD COVERS 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


SIDEWALL ENCLOSURES 


Petersen & Company 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


FLOODLIGHTS 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 





[SN ZT] 
FLOODLIGHT REFLECTORS 
Write for Manual of Football Field Lighting; 
complete with layouts, etc. 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Des Plaines, Illinois 
Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 














Cahill Brothers 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 





THE CROUSE - HINDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Manufactures a complete line of Flood- 
lights fors All Kinds of Sports Lighting. 


Catalogs Mailed on Request 











General Electric Co. 





FLOODLIGHTING 
by General Electric 


General Electric sportslighting equipment meets 
ent 

price. For further information or the service of 

=. cpectgjicte, write General Electric. Schenec- 











Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SOUND AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 


Operadio Manufacturing Co. 
Wright-DeCoster, Inc. 


FENCE 
Continental Steel Corp. 





IVORY SYSTEM, Salem, Mass. 


Athletic Equipment Recon- 
ditioners for Schools and 


Colleges of the U. S. A. 








NEW MANUAL ON 


PROPERTY PROTECTION 

This complete manual on protection of ath- 
letic fields, institutions, and property of all 
kinds is now available. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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FIELD MARKERS 


H. & R. Mfg. Co. 
Smith, J. Hunter 


MOWING MACHINERY 


Toro Manufacturing Corp. 
Worthington Mower Co. 


ROLLERS 
Toro Manufacturing Corp. 





Great for Tennis Courts, 


Tracks and Athletic Fields 
TORO POWER ROLLER 


Toro Manufacturing Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Worthington Mower Co. 


FOOTBALL GOAL POSTS 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
WEED KILLERS 


Dolge Co., The C. B. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 


MOLE ERADICATORS 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 


DUST LAYERS 
Columbia Alkali Corp. 





Columbia Calcium Chloride 


DUSTLAYER 


for tennis courts, playgrounds, driveways. 
Inexpensive. Easy to apply. Write 


THE COLUMBIA ALKAL! CORPORATION 
BARBERTON, OHIO 











Solvay Sales Corp. 


FERTILIZER 
Milwaukee Sewerage Commission 


GRASS SEED 
Henderson & Co., Peter 


LINE MARKINGS 
Hoosac Valley Lime Co. 


FENCING 


Castello 


CASTELLO 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Mest complete tine ever offered. See your lecal sporting 
is dealer or department store, or write directly to us 


catalog No. M. 
55 East 11th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Greco Equipment Co. 





Greco Fencing Equipment 
Special Discounts '* Camps, Colleges 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


GRECO EQUIPMENT CO. 
19 West 34th St. New York, N. Y. 











Vince Fencing Equipment Co. 
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FIELD HOCKEY 
COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES °” 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


FOOTBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 


Bailey & Himes 

Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Leacock Sporting Goods Co. 

Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Partridge Co., Horace 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 





» Complete 


Ralf Equipment 
ST. LouIS For 


THE 
ouatiry 4! Sports 
LINE Catalogs on Request 











Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 





CSS , 
A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DiTson 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 








Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


HELMETS 
Mulvey Manufacturing Co. 








for 
FOOTBALL BASEBALL 
TRACK BASKETBALL 
BOXING BOWLING 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPOT-BILT SHOES | 











LEATHER 
Kangaroo Leather 





CLEATS 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Riddell, Inc.. John T. 
Sternaman, Edward C. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


BALLS 


Nocona Leather Goods Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


CLOTHING 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Hodgman Rubber Co. 

Kahn Co., Inc., Arthur 








“DEALERS EVERYWHERE” 
FAMOUS. 
SINCE 1876 oh 


7 on 


: ATHLETIC GOODS 


Stores in all principal cities 








COLORFUL FOOTBALL AND TRACK UNIFORMS 
ADD COLOR AND INTEREST .. . SPECIFY 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 
444 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Sutcliff Co. 

Taylor & Co., Alex 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


King Sport Co. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


Something NEW, Brand New 
Pneumatic 


FOOTBALL HELMETS 
and SHOULDER PADS 


ORDER—NOW 
Vv 
MULVEY 
Manufacturing Company 


Athletic Equipment 
LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 











PARKAS 
Hodgman Rubber Co. 
RIB PROTECTORS 
Bennctt-Landon Web Co., Inc. 
DUMMIES 


Football Dodge Dummy Co. 
Gillen Corp., E. O. 
Gilman, Marty 


MARTY GILMAN 


GILMAN, CONN. 
Headquarters for football dummies. 
Made by Coaches for Coaches. 
Save by buying direct from manufacturer. 
Place your orders now for fall delivery. 














Petersen & Company 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 


MOVING PASS TARGET 
Gillen Corp., E. O. 


Passtimec 


Forward Pass Target for 


6 


E. O. Gillen Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 























1’s Wikkon 

Today in Sports 

EQUIPMENT 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


Chicago, New York and other principal cities 
CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST 











SAND 


Football Jerseys, Award Sweaters 
Basketball Clothing 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 
1718 N. DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO 











SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY ATHLETIC SHOES 
AND INFLATED GOODS 
1259 N. WOOD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SOCKS 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Knitting Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOULDER GUARDS 


Chesterman & Streeter, Inc. 
Mulvey Manufacturing Co. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 


STOP WATCHES 
Pastor Stop-Watch Co., The 
MOTION PICTURE FILMS 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
TICKETS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 
Weldon, Williams and Lick 
COUPON BOOKS 
Arcus Ticket Co. 
BOOKS 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Pipal, J. A. 
Stanford University Press 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


Riddell, John T., Inc. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Sternaman, Edward C. 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 
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GOLF 


COMPLETE LINE 


se aig ng Co., The 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
ve Wien Dae Co. 
Reach t & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

ilson Sporting Goods Co. 

CLUBS 

Hillerich & Bradsby, Inc. 


BOOKS 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


FOR THE GYMNASIUM 


GENERAL LINE 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 





A complete line of Gymnasium Apparatus, Bas- 
ketball Backstops, Gym Seats, Swimming Pool 
Equipment and Playground Apparatus. 


Write for Catalogs 


3542 Dekalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 








Narragansett Machine Co. 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Schutt Mfg. Co., W. 


—— & Bros., A. G. 
ilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BLEACHERS 


Giant Mfg. Co. 
Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newcastle Products Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
Winkler, W. H. 

STEEL ARCHES 


Arch Roof Construction Co. 


CHAIRS 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
FLOOR FINISHES 


Dolge Co., The C. B. 
Floorcraft Laboratories 





PROTECTO 


New, Durable, Permanent 
Gym and Classroom Floor Finish 
and Protecto Bleacher Finish 


FLOORCRAFT LABORATORIES 
1328 Sherman Ave., EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 























Midland Chemical Lab’s, Inc. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


FLOORS 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


SCALES 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


LEATHER DRESSING 


Floorcraft Laboratories 
Snow-Proof Co. 


LOCKS 


Dudley Lock Corp. 
Master Lock Co. 


MATS AND MAT COVERS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
National Sports Equipment Co. 
Petersen & Company 


<< FEMALES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ap 


Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rite Canvas Products Corp. 





HAIR FELT FOR MATS 
American Hair & Felt Co. 





Look for the OZITE 
Label on Gym Mats! 


Insist that your mats are filled with OZITE — 
100% ALL HAIR filler that stays springy for 
years—is free of dangerous broken needles! 
AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Chicago 











TOWELS 
McArthur & Sons, George 
Mayer & Co., Theodore 
FOR THE COACH’S DESK 
Autopoint Co. 
SHOES 


Converse Rubber Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


HANDBALL 

COMPLETE LINE 
Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 








Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
SHOES 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


ICE HOCKEY AND SKATING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SKATES AND SHOES 
Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 
SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


CLOTHING 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
King Sport Co. 

O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


LACROSSE 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


STICKS 
Lantry & Co., H. M. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


MASS BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


MEDALS AND TROPHIES 


Balfour Co., L. G. 
Dieges & Clust 
Eagle Metal Art Co. 
Josten Mfg. Co. 
Medallic Art Co. 


MEDALS PLAQUES TROPHIES 
FOR EVERY SPORT 


Write 
MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 


= East Fifty-First Street New York City 
s, and reductions of sculptors’ Official Medalist: 

pO for the United States — Conn, Lt. — Relays 

struck at the mint, were made he 














Spies Brothers, Inc. 
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Sl ee ene 


Sate Degen 





MEDICINE BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
AND PROJECTORS 


Bell & Howell Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL LINE 


Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SWINGS AND SLIDES 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 


POSTERS 


Pryor Press 


RACQUETS 


GUT 


Juneman Corp., E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


RUGBY 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


SKIING 


COMPLETE LINE 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


BOOTS 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 


SOCCER 
COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Mitchell & Ness 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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BALLS 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Dubow Manufacturing Co., J. A. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, mc 7. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 


CLOTHING 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings iteendacutinn Co. 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SOFTBALL 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS AND BATS 


Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Converse Rubber Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Riddell, Inc., John T. 

Servus Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SPEED BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


SQUASH 


COMPLETE LINE 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


GUT 


Armour & Company 

Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


SOCKS 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


COURTS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


BOOK 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


SWIMMING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp., The J. E. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


DIVING BOARDS 


Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corp, The J. E. 


SUITS 
Vassar Co. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Clark-Brewer Coaches Bureau 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency 
Specialists Educational Bureau 


TENNIS 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc.. The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 


Converse Rubber Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Servus Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


SOCKS 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


GUT 
Armour & Company 


Armour’s 
TESTED GUT 


For tennis, squash, badminton. Performance- 
proved in the laboratory and on the court. 


String Department 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 





Juneman Corp., The E. P. 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 





cetth AND THRIFT Nine Victor Brands 
TOURNAMENT 


IMPERIAL SUPERB 
ROYAL RENOWN 
COMMANDER _ SERVICE 


Wie BRILLANTE STAYTITE 


ICTOR SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 










4501 PACKERS AVE 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


STRING PRESERVATIVE 


Armour & Com; 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co. 


BACKSTOPS 
Continental Steel Corp. 
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TOUCH FOOTBALL 


SHOES 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
ba way name y= The P. 


a. F cones Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. 
ilson Sporting Goods Co. 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. . 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Hood Rubber Co. 
Mitchell & Ness 

Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Shoe Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 


SOCKS 
Nelson Knitting Co. 


CLOTHING 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
O’Shea Knitting Mills 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


HURDLES 
Hillman- Austin 


BATONS 
Relay Baton Co. 


JAVELIN HANGERS 
McMillan Athletic Goods Co. 


FILMS 
Holmes, David L. 


BOOKS 


Holmes, a. L. 
Olds, L. W. 


TRAINERS’ SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE LINE 


Athletic Trainers Supply Co. 
Bauer & Black 

Bike Web Mfg. Co. 

Cramer Chemical Co., The 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
FIRST AID DRESSING 


’ Bauer & Black 


Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Bike Web 
Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., The 





ATHLETIC TAPE 
The Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. For complete information and prices see 
your sporting goods dealer or write Depart- 
ment 3* 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., INC. 
New Haven, Conn. 





Tetra Company 





Crtra Bandage 


ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 
350 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











THERAPEUTIC LIGHTS 


Burdick Corp., The 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 


WHIRLPOOL BATH 
Ille Electric Corp. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTIVES 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 


ALTA-CO 


for Athlete’s Foot control. 


Send for our beoklet. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 








Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Morrison Laboratories, Inc. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Young, Inc., W. F. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


—Kills Athlete’s Foot Fungi on con- 
tact. 

—Relieves Sore Muscles quickly. 

—Excellent for the Rubdown. 


Ww. F. Young, Ine. 
420 Lyman S&t., Springfield, Mass. 














Antiphlogistine 


A first-aid surgical dressing for 
athletic injuries 


SEND FOR FREE ATHLETIC MANUAL 
THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO., NEW YORK 











Hynson, Westcott & Dunning 


BANDAGES 


Bauer & Black 
Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
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ADHESIVE TAPE REMOVER 


Adhesol Co., Inc., The 
Dayton Laboratories, Inc. 


RUBDOWN LINIMENT 
Young, Inc., W. F. 


UTILITY CARRIER 
Lindwall, Robert E. 


FOODS 
General Mills 
Knox Gelatine 


Quaker Oats Co. 


PURE WATER 
Chippewa Spring Water Co. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Associated Railroads 
Greyhound Lines 


VOLLEY BALL 


COMPLETE LINE 


Draper-Maynard Co., The 

Dubow Mfg. Co., J. A. 

Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


BALLS 


Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


WATER POLO 


COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 


BALLS 
Voit Sports Equipment Co. 


WRESTLING 


COMPLETE LINE 


Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. ' 
SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Riddell, Inc., John T. 
Wisconsin Shoe. Co. 
Witchell-Sheill Co. 
CLOTHING 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 

Sand Knitting Mills Co. 
MATS 


Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
National Sports Equipment Co. 
Petersen & Company 


WRESTLING MATS 
& COVERS 


Write for catalog 


PETERSEN & CO. 


5559 Baynton St., Phila., Pa. 








a) 


TRADE MARR 














The ENERGY FOOD 


for increasing athletes’ muscular e 
Science shows that plain Knox = w. 
S. P.) increases energy up to 240%. 


Send for Free Literature 
KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES 
JOHNSTOWN - - NEW YORK 











Porter Corp., The J. E. 


HAIR FELT FOR MATS 
American Hair & Felt Co. 


BOOKS AND CHARTS 
Otopalik, Hugo 
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A Upper Peninsula—Eddie Chambers—Class C....19-10-17 " 
Upper Peninsula—G. C. Johnson—Class D........ 19-10-17 
Allen, Forrest C., Versatile Offense Against Changing Missouri—Claude Mikkelsen, Class A.........................--- 19- 9-20 
| EERE AOD LEE ALM ALY caeetesta de hue aoe 19- 5- 7 Missouri—W. L. Breuer—Class B.................................... 19-10-18 
Montana—J. A. Thompson, Class A............................. 19- 9-20 
B Montana—A. V. Himsl, Class B..................222.--..2:0-ce0-c00e 19- 9-21 
; Nebraska—N. A. Sullivan, Class B......................-2..-.---0--+ 19- 9-24 
oe Floyd H., Defenses in High School Tournament Nebraska—Ray Jenkins, Class Co...0.------0.--ccccsseceeoo 19- 9-24 
a eneneenne sient ote aa name - ee ener 19- 9-24 
Balancing, Advanced Triples... .........-.....ccscsscseesseeeeeeeees 19- 5-24 New Hampshire—Ralph Lizio.......0.....0.....cc.cccecsescceeeoee 19-10-22 
Hertley D. Price New Jersey—Stanley Piela—Group IIl.......................-. 19-10-24 
Balancing, Elementary Triples... eeeeeeecseeeeeee 19- 4-15 New Mexico—Robert Pier ce.......-...::::cccoc:cccccccesescsccsvessssoee 19- 9-26 
sn as. Fite North Dakota—Ernest Gates ..0000000...0..c::-c----eseceooseeeeee 19- 9-26 
Bandaging, Strapping amd... .----oeeeeooeeenccneeeecceeeeeeneees 19- 1-16 a ee een 19- 9-47 
Barnard, Chester S., Deciding a Conference Three-Way Oklahoma—Grady Shiller 222.2.22222...22...22....-2ceceseseseseeeeee 19- 9-49 
Ne asic ccnttiicssessstasclbcrntinpenipcincininiccneiacehdetine 19- 8-38 SS eee 19-10- 8 
tie Ss a I as acca csecescesecncarbcs 19- 9-43 South Carolina—Lyles Alley, Class B.............................. 19- 9-52 
Baseball Clinic by Mail, Ao ----ccccccceccccccseseeeecesssssseeee 19-10-32 South Carolina—J. Ray Cooper—Class C.................. 19-10- 9 
Baseball Coach, Helpful Hints for the... 19-10-34 a ea ig ee ee ees ee or 
Baseball Coach Toward Umpires, Attitude of the........19 940 Texay—Clarence Gernand ono ADAOLO 
Baseball, Delayed Double Steal, Breaking Up the.......18- 9-6 Virginia “Horace Saunders 9.10.26 
mes Lymper P 
Baseball, Development of a Schoolboy Catcher... 197-8 West ‘Virginla—Panl Dawson... 4940-11 
, eager Wyoming—C. H. Blanchard... c:cccccececceceen 19-10-12 
Baseball, First Basemen, yp ge ‘enced ieee 19- 6-24 Alaska—Lester L. Wimgard......-.-cccccccccccccccccsccsssssssssseseee 19-10-31 
. . eGroa 
re ee Se Oe ee ot aie “ate ae 
2 a eae i i aii aR SAS ITE Eugene de Lacey 
Baseball, A Hundred Years of... .------.---ee-eenceenee 19- 8-39 Basketball, Defense Maneuvers..................... ene a PRUNE Ao 19- 6- 7 
er enone er nae a eee Lene Geers 19- 6-13 Joe Reiff |} 
H. C. DeKock Basketball Defense, Man-to-Man, Why We Use a................ 19- 5-40 
Baseball, Michigan Plays........................2..2.20.20.20c2ccecceceseeceseeeeeeees 19- 7- 5 Ed Flint | 
caine ia va > pine —" Basketball Defense, A Shifting Zone..................--...000-0-000-0 19- 4-13 | 
ase ee | W. G. O’Brien 1 | 
Lew Fonseca Basketball Defense, The 2-1-2............ so tahcadaitit 5 deal 19- 4-13 | 
Baseball Practice in Early Spring Is Valuable, Inside........ 19- 7- 7 Joseph Daher | 
H. E. Maurer Basketball, Defense, Beating a Zone.............................----0-0-0+ 19- 5-11 | 
Baseball Questions Answered at a Recent Clinic... 19- 9- 5 Clifford E. Orr 
Joie Ti. Hebe Basketball Defenses in High School Tournament Play......19- 4-12 | 
Baseball, Third Base, How to Play...............0000000000000000000000---. 19- 7-10 Floyd H. Baker 
Jock Sheehen Basketball, Defenses for Special Situations, Novelty..........19- 6-10 
Basketball Association in Texas, The Newly Organized...19- 1-33 Virgil Kirste 
Basketball Championships, Style of Play Basketball, Defenses, Versatile Offense Against Chang- 
Alabama—Dewey Cox ..ccsccccsccecscccceceeenenrne Ge 915 sacl sumimemammenemenenmmmmmer"iatesoe?ag*"ehamaseaneens ali Le > 
Arizona—Frank Brichkey 222..2.20.002.2020.00.000.0.00c:ceeseseceeeeees 19- 9-15 i aed “a — 
Pe ier a: 19-10-13 Basketball, Defensive Footwork BID oneness cnccceeeeetenenceeeette 19- 5- 9 | 
Colorado—Don Des Combes... o-oo eoeoeceeeeeeees 19- 9-16 ; rr 
Cities Cedi a 19-10-13 Basketball Ethics for Coaches .2.000222..0......2..0..2.c-cscscsceeeeeseeeeeeees 19- 1-30 t 
Florida—Harry G. Kemmer............ eee te 19- 9-16 Basketball, Fundamental Training.................................-....- 19- 3- 6 . 
Idaho—A. Martindale 0000000000000... cccccosssseeeeseeeeeeee 19- 9-18 saeatiaainaniasaad 
Hiincteo—James A. Lavdec.............................................. 19- 9-18 Basketball, Fundamental Training............................................ 19- 4- 7 
lowa—W. Harold Hopkins... 19-10-30 icine aaiie “s pei woe rT 
—Olli a Be asketball, Fundamentals, Importance of an ow to 
Kentucky—Herman Hale a8. 9.9 Teach Them to High School Boye 19. 2.17 
° rady Skillern 
Meryland-ichn J, Cavancugh.. 19.10.30 Basketball, Fundamentals That Contribute to Champion 
"it ia mg “eager ggg an ummm 96.90.94 ship Basketball, A Review of the......................------.---.-.--- 19- 3-10 
grees George McElroy | 
Michigan— : Basketball, Offense, A Combination Fast Break and a | 
Lower Peninsula—James Barclay—Class A........ 19-10-14 AR LF PE NSN 19- 6-10 
Lower Peninsula—Floyd Dorland—Class B........ 19-10-15 Mike Houser 1] 
Lower Peninsula—Henry Baker—Class D........ 19-10-16 Basketball Offense, The Fast Breale..................-...ccessceescee-ee- 19- 4-14 1] 
Upper Peninsula—George T. Mason—Class B....19-10-17 Henry L. Rice 
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Basketball Offense, Set Plays im... 2-.---.--.2--oeeeeeeenens 19- 5-12 


elby H. Buck 
Basketball Offense Withous Set et Plays ta anal 19- 4-14 
eechner 
Basketball Players, The Physical Condition of.................... 19- 3-30 
John B. Tracy 
Basketball Poster for Your | at yy be ere 19- 2-34 
Cecil R 
Basketball Program, A ag eye RE, SAE EE Renee 19- 2-44 
Frank Bric 
Basketball Rating Chart, An Individual... 19- 2-26 


Alfred T. Gibble 
Basketball Rules Changes for 1939-1940, Comments on 


| SS oN aire aE Seer ee ee er oa Ae eae eae 19-10-37 
Basketball Rules, Comments on the Changes in the 
EC AR a TEE RSE I at et ce NEN oS 19- 1-19 
Clifford Wells 
i canouepcasinonceonsninenan 19- 6-12 
Harold E. Bower 
I i siaaihsslinssavestacnnentil 19- 4-20 


Kenneth A. Hashagen 
Basketball, Suggestions for Promoting Good Sportsman- 


atch at ce IE Te IR, Sali RT RI. 19- 4- 5 
John J. Gallagher 

Basketball Too Strenuous? Is......22.............-..2ccecceeceeeeeeeeeeees 19- 3-36 

Basketball, Team and Coach Co-operation in...................... 19- 3-10 
Howard Kitchen 

Basketball, Ten-Man Team, The... 19- 6-12 

Ralph Lizio 

Basketball Three-Way Tie, Deciding a Conference............ 19- 8-38 
hester S. Barnard 

Basketball, West Is West—East Is East... 19- 6- 5 


H. C. Carlson, M.D. 
Beechner, R. W., Basketball Offense Without Set Plays....19- 4-14 
Bent, Roderic E., Meeting Physical Education Require- 





gt SEO Da da RE Ae 2 eee Se 19- 3-37 
Bower, Harold E., Sanitation i OS 19- 6-12 
Breakfast, To Eat or Not to Eata...2.22.222.02---2--------eceeeeeseeeeees 19- 6-34 

Jack Matthews 
Brickey, Frank, A Co-ordinating Basketball Program........ 19- 2-44 
Brown, Elmer A., The Popularity of Six-Man Football in 

the Texas Winter Garden District.................................... 19- 8-40 
Buck, Selby H., Set Plays in Basketball........................... 19- 5-12 
Byrd, Oliver E., The National Junior wane Athletic 

Association 2B SE SS AT Re 19-10-42 

Cc 
Carlson, H. C., M. D., West Is West—East Is East............ 19- 6- 5 
Coach as a * ee wae bee Geboet ...................... 19- 3-34 
Paul Taliaferro 
Cole, Richard K., Amateur Wrestling Rules........................ 19- 5-13 
Cole, Richard K., Keeping Beginners in Wrestling Inter- 

ested to the End of the Season... eeeee een 19- 6-16 

Cole, Richard K., Wrestling as a Body Builder.................... 19- 4-21 


College Athletics Commercial and Is It Necessary to Sub- 
sidize Athletes to Produce a Winning Team? Are....19- 3-14 
John L. Griffith 
College Athletics Commercial and Is It Necessary to Sub- 
sidize Athletes to Produce a Winning Team? Are....19- 5-34 
John L. Griffith 
College Athletics Commercial and Is It Necessary to Sub- 
sidize Athletes to Produce a Winning Team? Are....19- 7-26 
John L. Griffith 
College Athletics Commercial and Is It Necessary to Sub- 
sidize Athletes to Produce a Winning Team? Are....19- 8-26 
John L. Griffith 
Correlation of Fatigability, Mental Ability and Scholar- 
ship Among High School Football Players, A Study 
of the ER, REE LC RE. 19- 3-22 














Elmer W. Weber 
D 

Daher, Joseph G., The 2-1-2 Defense... 19- 4-13 
Dasovic, Dan B., Intramurals in a Rural Schooll.................... 19- 2-28 
DeGroat, H. S., A Coach’s Instruction to First Basemen....19- 6-24 
DeKock, H. C., lowa Plays Baseball ....19- 6-13 
de Lacey, Eugene, The Part Played by Intramurals in 

the Development of a State Championship Team........ 19- 2-22 
Dust on Athletic Fields, Playgrounds and Tennis Courts, 

i pacrits Sciatic silthagign tepigeadhinntenedeesenterasevubnsitensensniens 19-10-18 
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E 
EDITORIALS 
An American Type... va ER RE ere Se ene 19-10-20 
Appreciation and Bo-cneciion. EEA ea ER 19- 1-21 
i ELLE 19- 5-18 
Baseball Centennial Year... eecccsececeeeeeeeeee 19- 7-20 
Baseball in the High Schools... 19- 6-19 
EEE 19- 5-18 
Ee ee eS, 19-10-21 
Champions and Championships... sites a nee 19- 9-22 
Changing Points of Emphasis... 19- 4-19 
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ROLL OR CLINCH 
OF RIVET OVER 
WASHER 


REINFORCING 
WASHER ™ 


NON-TURNING 
INSERT STUD 


PRONGED WASHER 


HOLLOW THREADED RIVET 


1939--IMPORTANT--1939 
CLEAT CHANGE 


The Rules Committee has made it mandatory 
that cleats be 1/4, inch on the tread end and that 
they be conical in shape. The Rules Committee 
also has recommended that the cleats be of soft 
rubber and that they be “male” in type, that is 
the bolt in the cleat instead of projecting from the 
shoe. Our No. 1 Cleat since 1922 has been coni- 
cal in shape, has been made of pliable rubber and 
has been 1/, inch on the end. 


In 1922 we applied for a patent to cover our con- 
struction on “female” cleats. In 1923 we applied 
for a patent covering “male” cleats. This con- 
struction as far as the sole of the shoe is con- 
cerned, we have used for the past twelve years 
in our Track shoes. We have always felt that 
this was a sounder construction than the “female” 
type of anchorage which we have been using in 
our Football shoes. In short, we have felt that 
our track construction was sounder mechanically 
than our football construction. 


We have wanted to change to this type of con- 
struction for a number of years, but since we were 
not having trouble with Riddell shoes when Rid- 
dell cleats were used on them, we could not see 
our way clear to go through the trouble of making 
the change. Now since the Rules Committee has 
recommended this change, we welcome it as a step 
forward in improving our Football shoes. 


1939—CLEAT PRICES—1939 


Male No.landNo. 2 (per set 14) 30c 
Female No.1 to No. 12 (per set 14) 30c 
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259 N. Wood Street 


John T. Riddell, Inc. chicago, nlincis 





















Since the day when the IVORY SYS- 
TEM first ventured the idea—that 
the life of Athletic Equipment could 
be appreciably prolonged through 
proper care—we have been "'Lead- 
ing the Way" for an industry which 
grew from our original idea. 


Our System of quick and efficient 
service—our skilled workmanship— 
our methods for meeting the ever- 
changing problems of the world of 
Athletic Uniforms are the Standards 
which others, who followed our lead, 
have tried to measure up to. 
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You will invariably find that when 
the term "Athletic Equipment Re- 
conditioning" is used in the World of 
Sports—the name IVORY SYSTEM 
will be mentioned in the same breath, 
and this is as it should be—a proper 
recognition of THE LEADER. 


You Athletic Men who know so well 
that specialization leads to perfec- 
tion can well appreciate why the 
IVORY SYSTEM is at the top, be- 
cause for many years the IVORY 
SYSTEM has been Reconditioning 
Athletic Equipment to the exclusion 
of everything else. That is why your 
equipment is so safe in our care. 




















